Man’s mind is the human, desire is the devil. 

Desire for sex and desire for power create hell. 

Hell has dominion in the physical world, libra, sex, and in the psychic world, 
yirgo—scorpio, form—desire. THE ZODIAC. 
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HELL. 


ened, troubled and pained the human mind more than the 

thought and word hell. Nearly everyone is familiar 

with it, many cannot speak without it, some brood over 
it, but, outside a church and the confessional, few think long 
enough about it without prejudice to find out where it is, what 
it is, and if it is, why it is. 

The thought of hell is postulated by all religious systems 
and is expressed by a word given te the people by the theolo- 
gians of that religion. Even wild tribes entertain the thought of 
hell; though they have no set religion they look forward to some 
place or condition which is expressed to their minds by a word 
which stands for hell. 

The thought of hell comes to us more particularly from 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin sources; from such words as gehenna, 
sheol, tartaros, hades. Christian theologians have gone back 
to ancient notions and have revivified, enlarged, painted, em- 
bellished, those old meanings into grotesque figures and scenery 
as suggested by the exigencies of the religion and the motives 
which prompted them. So hell has been described as a place 
wherein he who enters is made to experience suffering, torment, 
and torture of varying degrees of intensity and duration. 

Hell is said to be somewhere out of this world. It is said to 
be in the center of the earth; and again, in the lower parts of the 


N word has antagonized and aggravated, upset and fright- 
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earth, and, to be situated beneath us. It is spoken of in such 
terms as the hole, the grave, the pit or pit of destruction, the bot- 
tomless pit, the land of shadows, the invisible place or region, 
the abode of the wicked. It is said to be a hollow, a cavity, a 
workhouse, a prison, a place of painful restraint, a covered or 
concealed place, a place of torment, a river or lake of fire, a place 
of disembodied spirits. It is also said to be deep, dark, all 
devouring, insatiable, remorseless, and of endless torment. It is 
described as a place where fire and brimstone burn unceasingly 
and where the worm gnaws and is never satisfied. 

The theological hell has been used to impress upon the minds 
of people the urgent necessity for them to get religion and thus 
escape hell. But not contenting themselves with giving striking 
examples to grown people, theologians have industriously 
engaged in describing to little children some of the institutions of 
hell. In writing about some of the hells of Brahmanism, Mo- 
nier Williams compares them favorably with the Christian hell 
and quotes a Roman Catholie book for children written by the 
Rev. J. Furniss. The Reverend father, in his description, has 
gotten as far as the fourth dungeon which is a boiling kettle. 
‘*Listen,’’ says he, ‘‘there is a sound like that of a kettle boiling. 
The blood is boiling in the scalded brains of that boy; the brain 
is boiling and bubbling in his head; the marrow is boiling in his 
bones.’’ He continues, ‘‘The fifth dungeon is the red hot oven 
in which is a little child. Hear how it screams to come out; see 
how it turns and twists itself about in the fire; it beats its head 
against the roof of the oven.’’ This book was written for the 
benefit of children by a father of the Roman Catholic church. 

Monier Williams refers to another author who gives a broad 
comprehensive and general view of the end of the world and the 
fate of the wicked. He writes, ‘‘The world will probably be con- 
verted into a great lake or liquid globe of fire, in which the 
wicked shall be overwhelmed, which shall always be in tempest, 
in which they shall be tossed to and fro, having no rest day nor 
night . . . their heads, their eyes, their tongues, their hands, 
their feet, their loins and their vitals shall forever be full of 
glowing, melting fire, fierce enough to melt the very rocks and 
elements.’’ 

Returning to particulars, Monier Williams quotes from the 
sermon of a celebrated preacher, who tells his audience what 
they may anticipate as their fate—unless they will get into that 
religion as their only ark of safety. ‘‘When thou diest thy 
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soul will be tormented alone; that will be hell for it; but at the 
Day of Judgment thy body will join thy soul and thou wilt have 
twin hells; thy body sweating drops of blood, and thy soul 
suffused with agony. In fierce fire, exactly like that we have on 
earth, thy body will be, asbestos-like, forever unconsumed,; all 
thy veins roads for the feet of pain to travel on; every nerve a 
string on which the devil shall forever play his diabolical tune of 
hell’s unutterable lament.’’ 

This is a brilliant and fetching description in comparatively 
modern times. But as minds become more enlightened such 
picturesque arguments loose weight, and so such kinds of hells 
are going out of fashion. In fact, with the constantly increasing 
number of new cults, the fashionable belief now is becoming: 
there is no hell. So the pendulum swings from one extreme to 
the other. 

According to the kinds of minds who come into physical 
bodies, the beliefs of man in, against or about hell have changed 
and will change from time to time. But there is that which 
has given and still causes opinions and beliefs about hell. Hell 
may not be what it has been painted. But if there is no hell now 
then there never was a hell, and all the great minds who have 
wrestled with the subject have wrestled with something which 
had no existence, and the countless millions of the past who have 
lived and have thought about hell have looked forward to and 
worried themselves about a something which is not nor ever was. 

A doctrine which is held in common by all religions contains 
something within it which is true, and what that is man should 
learn. When the figures and fresco work are laid aside, one 
finds the essentials of the teaching to be true. 

The two essentials of the doctrine are, first, suffering; as the 
result of, second, wrong action. There is something in man 
which is called conscience. Conscience tells man when not to do’ 
wrong. If man disobeys conscience, he does wrong. When he 
does wrong he suffers. His suffering is proportionate to the 
wrong done; it will be immediate or deferred as determined by 
the causes which led to the action. Man’s inherent knowledge of 
right from wrong, together with the suffering which he has 
experienced, are the two facts behind his belief in hell. These 
cause him to accept the doctrinal hell of the theologian, which is 
planned, constructed and installed with the furnishings, instru ° 
ments and fuel, necessary to the work in hand. 
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From the complex religious system to the simple faith of an 
uncultured race, each plans and fixes up a hell as a place and 
with the things which are fit to cause the greatest discomfort and 
pain to the inhabitants of the hell. In tropical countries the 
native religion furnishes a hot hell. People living in polar tem- 
peratures have a cold hell. In the temperate zone people have 
hot and cold hells. Some religions vary the number. Some 
religions provide twenty-eight or more hells with sub-divisions 
and departments so as to have accomodations suited to the 
requirements of all. 

The ancient religions provided hells for those of their faith. 
Hach of the many denominations of the Christian religion 
provides a hell, not for those belonging to its denomination and 
who believe in its particular doctrines, but for other Christian 
denominations, the people of other religions, and those who 
believe in no religion. From hells of a mild and intermediate 
state to those of most intense and enduring agony, hells of all 
kinds and degrees are believed in. 

The chief factor of a religion’s hell is its devil. Each reli- 
gion has its devil and each devil varies in form and the service 
rendered from other devils. The devil serves two purposes. He 
tempts and entices man to do wrong, and he is sure to catch the 
man who does. The devil is allowed all the freedom he wishes 
in his efforts to tempt man, and if he succeeds in his efforts he 
gets the man as his reward. 

The fact behind the belief in the devil is the presence in man 
of desire and its influence and power over his mind. Desire in 
man is his tempter. If man yields to the prompting of unlawful 
desire—unlawful as determined by his conscience and his moral 
standard—he is chained by that desire as securely as the devil 
is said to hold his subjects in bondage. As many forms of the 
pains and passions attendant upon unbridled desire, so many 
devils and hells and means of suffering are there. 

The minds of children and the ecredulous and the fearful 
have been warped and unfitted for their positions in life by the 
diabolical doctrines of theological hells. God has been blas- 
phemed and the devil slandered by the crabbed, mean or ebullient 
expounders of the doctrine. 

It is wrong to terrorize mothers and children and to frighten 
people with dread doctrines about hell. But it is well for every- 
one to know about hell, where, what, and why it is, and what man 
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has to do with it. There is much that is true in the general state- 
ments about the theological hells, but the doctrines and their 
variations have been so discolored, overdrawn, warped, mis- 
shapen, that the mind antagonizes, ridicules, refuses to believe 
or ignores the doctrines. 

Hell is not eternal punishment, neither for the body nor 
for the soul. Hell is not a place in which before or after the 
“day of judgment’’ human dead bodies will be resurrected and 
east where they will burn forever and ever without ever being 
consumed. Hell is not a place, where infants or the souls of 
infants and of the unbaptized go and receive torment after 
death. Nor is it a place where minds or souls receive punish- 
ment of any kind because they did not enter the bosom of some 
church or accept some particular creed or special articles of 
faith. Hell is not a place nor pit, nor hole, nor prison, nor lake 
of burning brimstone into which human bodies or souls are 
dumped after death. Hell is not a place for the convenience or 
disposal of an angry or a loving god, and to which he condemns 
those who disobey his commands. No church has a monopoly of 
hell. Hell is not for the benefit of any church nor religion. 

Hell has dominion in two worlds; the physical world and 
the astral or psychic world. Different phases of the doctrines of 
hell apply to one or both of the two worlds. Hell may be entered 
and experienced while in the physical world and the experience 
may be extended into the astral or psychie world during physical 
life or after death. But this need not and should not cause any 
one terror nor fear. It is as natural and as sequential as life 
and growth in the physical world. The dominion of hell in the 
physical world can be understood by any mind which is not 
enough warped nor too dull to be prevented from understanding. 
The dominion of hell in the psychic or astral world ean also be 
understood by one who does not insist that there is no astral 
or psychie world and one who does not believe that death ends 
all and that there is no future state after death. 

To each man will at sometime be proven the existence of that 
something which is expressed by the word hell. Life in the 
physical world will prove it to every man. When man enters the 
psychic world his experience there will furnish another proof. 
It is not necessary, however, for man to wait until after death 
to experience an astral or psychic hell. That experience may be 
had while living in his physical body. Though the psychie world 
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may be an experience after death it cannot be there intelligently 
dealt with. It may be known and intelligently dealt with while 
man lives in a physical body and before death. 

Hell is not stationary nor permanent. It changes in quality 
and quantity. Man can touch the borders of hell or explore the 
mysteries of its depths. He will remain ignorant of or learn 
from his experiences according to the weakness or the stregnth 
and capacity of his mind and according to his willingness to 
stand the tests and admit the facts according to his findings. 

There appear to be two kinds of hell in the physical world. 
There is one’s own personal hell, which has its place in his 
physical body. When hell in one’s body becomes active it pro- 
duces the pains with which most people are familiar. Then 
there is the general or community hell, and in which each person 
has some part. Hell is not at once discovered, and if it is, it is 
perceived dimly and as an individual whole. No sharp outlines 
are seen. | 

As man continues to explore he will discover that ‘‘the devil 
and his angels’’ may take form—though not physical form. The 
devil of one’s own personal hell is one’s overmastering and 
ruling desire. The devils’ angels, or the little devils, are the 
lesser appetites, passions, vices and lusts which obey and serve 
their chief desire, the devil. The chief desire is strengthened 
and enthroned by his army of little devils, the desires, and he is 
given power and allowed dominion by the mind. While he is 
given or allowed dominion the devil is not perceived and hell 
remains an unknown though active realm. While man obeys, 
parleys or makes bargains with or yields to his desires and lusts, 
the devil and hell are not known. 

Kiven though man traverses its borders and experiences 
some of the pains found on the outskirts of the domain, these 
are not known at their true value and are considered as the 
misfortunes of life. So life after life man comes into the 
physical world and he scouts hell’s borders, and enjoys some 
little pleasures and pays for them the price or penalty of hell. 
‘Though he may get well into the domain he cannot see and does 
not know it to be hell. So hell remains unseen and unknown fo 
men. The sufferings of hell follow the unnatural, unlawful and 
extravagant indulgences of the appetites and desires, such as 1n- 
ordinate gluttony, the excessive use of drugs and alcohol, and 
the variations and abuses of the sex function. At each gateway 
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of hell there is an inducement to enter. The inducement is the 
sensation of pleasure. 

As long as man follows the natural instincts and desires he 
will not know much about hell, but will live a natural life with its 
attendant natural pleasures and with an occasional touch of hell. 
But the mind will not be satisfied to leave any part or state of 
the universe unexplored. So in its ignorance the mind at some 
time goes against the law, and when it does hell is entered. The 
mind seeks pleasure and gets it. As the mind continues to enjoy, 
which it must do through organs of sense, they become 
dulled; they lose their receptivity and require a greater stimu- 
lous; so the mind is urged by them to make the pleasures more 
and more intense. In search of more pleasure, and endeavoring 
to increase the pleasure, it goes against the laws and at last re- 
ceives the just penalty of suffering and pain. It has only entered 
hell. The mind can get out of hell after it pays the penalty of 
the suffering resulting from the unlawful act which caused it. 
But the ignorant mind is unwilling to do this and tries to escape 
the penalty. In order to escape sufiering, the mind seeks as an 
antidote more pleasure and is held in the fastnesses of hell. So 
the mind from life to life accumulates, link by link, a chain of 
debts. These are forged by thoughts and deeds. This is the 
chain with which he is bound and with which he is held by his 
ruling desire, the devil. All thinking men have travelled some- 
what into the domain of hell and some have gone well into its 
mysteries. But few have learned how or are able to take obser- 
vations, hence they know not how far they are in, nor do they 
know what course to take in order to get out. 

Whether or not he knows it, every thinking man living in 
the physical world is in hell. But hell will not be truly dis- 
covered and the devil will not be known to him by ordinary and 
easy natural methods. To discover hell and know the devil 
one must proceed to do it intelligently, and must be prepared to 
take the consequences. The consequences are in the beginning 
suffering, which steadily increases. But in the end there is free- 
dom. One need not tell anybody that he is going to find hell and 
a the devil. He can and must do both while living in the 
world. 

To find hell and meet the devil one has only to resist and 
conquer and control his ruling desire. But man does not often 
thus challenge the great underlying and ruling desire of his 
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nature. This great desire stands in the background, but he is the 
chief of all his angels, the little devils, the lesser desires. Man 
therefore, when he does challenge the devil, meets only one of 
his captains or underlings. But even challenging one of these is 
enough to give the challenger a great battle. 

One entire life may be taken up in overcoming and controll- 
ing some one of the lesser desires. By fighting and overcoming 
some particular appetite, or by refusing to be dominated by and 
work for the attainment of some ambition which is wrong, a man 
conquers one of his devil’s angels. Still he does not meet the 
big devil. The great desire, his master-devil, remains far in the 
background, but is manifested to him in its two aspects: sex and 
power; they give him hell—after the pleasure. These two, sex 
and power, have their origin in the mysteries of creation. By 
conquering and controlling them intelligently one solves the 
problem of existence and finds his part in it. 

A determined attempt to overcome the master desire is a 
challenge to and a summons of the devil. The purpose of sex is 
unity. In order to know unity one must not be overcome by 
desire of sex. The secret and purpose of power is the attainment 
to intelligence which helps all. To be intelligent in this manner 
one must overcome and become immune to the desire for power. 
One who is controlled by sex desire or who has desire for power 
eannot know what unity is nor what that helpful intelligence is. 
From its experience through many lives the mind seeks develop- 
ment, either through intellectual processes or by aspirations to 
divinity or by both. As the mind continues to progress in its 
development it meets with many difficulties and must put by or 
subdue many of the allurements of the senses and many of the 
attractions of the mind. Continued growth and development of 
the mind inevitably causes it to engage in the great struggle 
with the devil, the struggle with sex, and after that, final subjec- 
tion of the devil by the overcoming of the desire for power. 

Mysties and sages have portrayed and described the mind 
engaged in the struggle, by such portrayals or descriptions as 
that of Laocoon, the labors of Hercules, the myth of Prometheus, 
the legend of the golden fleece, the story of Odysseus, the legend 
of Helen of Troy. 

Many mystics have entered hell, but few have overcome and 
subjected the devil. Few are willing or able to continue the fight 
after the first set-to and so, after they have been bruised and 
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scarred by the devil’s double goad of desire for sex and desire 
for power, they have given in, abandoned the fight, been beaten, 
and they remained subject to their desires. During the struggle, 
they suffered as much of the goad as they were willing to stand. 
After having given in, many have thought they have conquered 
because of the rest after the fight and because of certain succes- 
ses which follow as the reward for submission after the fight. 
Some have condemned themselves as idle dreamers and foolish 
for having engaged in a ridiculous or impossible undertaking. 
There are no outward signs of success when one has fought and 
overcome his devil and passed through hell. He knows it, and 
all of the details connected with it. 

The grossest kind or degree of hell, is suffering or torment 
through the physical body. When the physical body is in health 
and comfort there is no thought nor suggestion from it of a hell. 
This health and comfort zone is left when the functions of the 
body are disordered, injury to the body is inflicted, or when the 
natural cravings of the body are not satisfied. The only kind of 
physical hell possible for man to experience is felt while living 
in this physical world. Man experiences physical hell as the re- 
sult of hunger and pain. When food is needed by the body hun- 
ger begins, and the hunger becomes more intense as the body 
is refused food. A strong and healthy body is more susceptible 
to the pangs of hunger than one already emaciated and worn out. 
As food is denied the body and the body cries out for food, the 
mind is impressed and intensifies the hunger by thinking of the 
food which it has not. As the mind continues to think the suffer- 
ing of the body is intensified, and day after day the body be- 
comes more gaunt, and wild. Hunger becomes starvation. The 
body becomes cold or feverish, the tongue parched until the body 
becomes a sheer skeleton and all the while the mind makes the 
body’s suffering more intense by thinking of the body’s wants. 
One who produces suffering by voluntary fasting does not thus 
experience hell except in its mildest phase, because the fasting is 
voluntary and for some purpose and intended by the mind. In 
voluntary fasting the mind does not intensify the hunger by 
giving way to the longing for food. It resists the thought and 
encourages the body to hold out for the period intended, and 
usually the mind tells the body that it shall have food when the 
fast is ended. This is quite different from the hell endured 
from involuntary starvation. 
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The healthy person does not begin to understand what the 
hell of physical pain is until he has had some such experience as 
a jumping toothache. If he has an eye gauged out, his jaws 
crushed, breathing made difficult; if he falls into a vat of boiling 
acid or loses his scalp, or if he has an eating cancer in the throat, 
all instances of sufferings caused by so called accidents and of 
which the newspapers are full, any such experience will put one 
in hell. The intensity of his hell will be according to his sensi- 
bilities and his capacity to suffer, as well as to the intensifying 
of the suffering of the body by a horrified and apprehensive 
mind, as was the case with the victims of the Spanish inquisition. 
Those who see him will not know his hell, though they may sym- 
pathize with and do for him what they can. ‘To appreciate his 
hell one must be able to put himself in the sufferer’s place with- 
out being overcome by the pain. After it is over the one who 
suffered such hell may forget it, or have a dreamy recollection 
of it only. | 

There is no such thing or state after death as the theolo- 
gian’s hell, unless the architect-decorator is able to carry with 
him the pictures he has painted during his physical life. This 
is hardly probable; but even if able, others than he would not 
experience them. The picture hells do exist only for the one 
who had painted them. 

Death is as natural as birth. The states after death are as 
natural and sequential as the consecutive stages of growth in the 
physical body. The difference is that, from infancy to full man- 
hood, there is a clustering, a coming together, of all the constitu- 
ents of man’s make up; whereas, at or after death there is a 
gradual putting off by the mind of all the gross and sense parts, 
and a return to a native ideal innocence. 

The mind who clings most passionately to fleshly sensations 
and takes its greatest delight in them will have the severest hell. 
Its hell lies in the separation of the mind from the desire and 
sensation, in the after death states. The hell ends when the 
mind separates itself from the sensual desires which cling about 
it. At death there is sometimes, but not always, a continuity of 
identity as the same person of sense as in physical life. Some 
minds sleep for a time after death. Minds of personalities who 
hold to the notion that they are made up of and dependent upon 
the senses have the fireiest hell. The after death hell begins as 
soon as the mind is free from the physical body and seeks to 
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give expression to the dominating ideal of its past life. The 
ruling desire of the life, reinforced by all lesser desires, claims 
the attention of the mind and tries to compel the mind to admit 
and acknowledge allegiance. But the mind cannot, because it is 
of a different realm and it seeks freedom from such desires as 
are not in keeping with some ideal held while in life but which 
it was unable to give full expression to. Hell lasts only for the 
period required by the mind to free itself from the desires which 
prevent it, the mind, from seeking its own realm. The period 
may be but of a moment or it may be of long duration. The 
period, the question of the duration of hell, is that which has 
given rise to the eternal or endless hell of the theologian. The 
theologian estimates the period of hell to be endless—as an in- 
finite extension of his notion of time in the physical world. 
Physical time, or the time of the physical world, does not exist 
in any of the after death states. Each state has its own measure 
of time. According to the intensity of sensation an eternity or 
period of immense duration may seem to be drawn into a 
moment, or a moment may be extended to an eternity. To a 
comprehensive mind of quick action, an eternity of hell may be 
an experience of a moment. A dull and stupid mind may require 
a long period of hell. Time is a greater mystery than hell. 

Each mind is alone responsible for his long or short hell 
after death as well as in life. During the period after death 
and before he can go beyond hell, the mind must meet and over- 
come the devil. In proportion to the strength of the mind and 
the definiteness of thought, the devil will take form and be per- 
ceived by the mind. But the devil cannot take form if the mind 
is not able to give him form. The devil does not appear the 
same in form to all minds. Each mind has its own devil. Each 
devil is fairly matched in quality and power to the respective 
mind. The devil is the desire which has dominated all the desires 
of the life just ended, and his form is a composite form made up 
of all the worldly and fleshly thoughts of that life. As soon as 
the devil is perceived by the mind, there is a battle. 

The battle is not of pitchforks,thunder and lightning, fire and 
brimstone, as against body and soul. The fight is between mind 
and desire. The mind accuses the devil and the devil accuses 
the mind. The mind commands the devil to go, and the devil 
refuses. The mind gives a reason, the devil answers by showing 
a desire which the mind had sanctioned during physical life. 
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Each desire and action done or consented to by the mind during 
life is insinuated and impressed upon the mind. The desires 
cause torment. This suffering is the hell-fire and brimstone 
and torment which has been twisted by the theologian into his 
theological hells. The devil is the master-desire of a life, trimmed 
into form. The many forms which the different churches have 
given to their devils are due to the variety of devils and desires, 
given forms after death by so many individual minds. 

Some religions of our time are not as considerate as those 
of old. Some of the old religions allowed the mind to pass out 
of hell that it might enjoy its reward for the good which it had 
done while in physical life. One denomination of the Christian 
religion holds back its devil and lets man get out of hell, if his 
friends will pay his fine and counsel fees to the church. But 
no case will be taken for any man who was not shrewd enough to 
get into that church before he died. He must remain in hell 
always, and the devil may do with him as he pleases, so they say. 
Other denominations lessen their incomes by being more rigid in 
their decisions. There is no business-like or other way out of 
their hell. If you get in you must stay in. Whether you get 
in or keep out depends on whether you do not believe or do 
believe in the creed of each of those churches. 

But whatever the churches may say, the fact is that after 
the devil, the desire in form, has shown and accused the mind 
of all the wrongs he has done during life, and after the mind has 
suffered the torments caused by the burning desires, then the 
devil can no longer hold the mind, the mind parts company and 
there is an end to that hell. The mind goes on its way to enjoy 
its period of rest or to dream through its ideals, preparatory to 
its return to the physical world to begin another term of school- 
ing in its class in life. The devil remains in its desire state 
for a while, but that state is not then hell for the desire. Hav- 
ing no mind, the devil is unable to continue as a form and so is 
gradually resolved into the particular desire forees of which he 
was made up. ‘That is the end of that particular devil. 

Hell and the devil should not be thought of with fear and 
trembling. Hell and the devil should be thought of by every- 
one who can think and who has an interest in his origin and 
future. He is a bugaboo to those who are still suffering from 
a twist given their minds by early training. We may be sure 
if hell and the devil do exist we cannot escape them by trying to 
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run away and remaining ignorant of them. The more one knows 
about the devil and hell the less he is afraid of them. Ignore 
them if we please, but they will continue until we know them 
and do away with them. 

But why should the mind suffer hell, and waat is the pur- 
pose of it? The mind suffers hell because it has not achieved 
mastery over itself, because its faculties are not developed, co- 
ordinated and adjusted to each other, because there is that in 
it which is ignorant, which is against order and harmony, which 
is attracted to sensation. The mind will be subject to hell until 
it develops and adjusts its faculties, replaces ignorance by 
knowledge and attains mastery over itself. 

The purpose of the world and desire, the devil, is to exercise 
and educate the mind by furnishing it experiences through 
sensation, that it may distinguish between the action of its own 
faculties and the results of sensation, and that by the overcom- 
ing of the resistance offered by desire the faculties of the mind 
be developed, and so the mind finally arrives at an understand- 
ing and mastery of itself and from a mastery of itself, to a 
knowledge of itself, and freedom. Without experience, no 
sensation; without sensation, no suffering; without suffering, 
no resistance and without resistance no self-mastery; without 
mastery, no knowledge; without knowledge, no freedom. 

Hell is furnished to the mind by desire, which is a blind 
and ignorant animal force and which craves the contact of mind, 
because its expression through sensation can be intensified only 
by the mind. Desire delights in pain as much as in pleasure, 
because it furnishes sensation, and sensation is its delight. 
Sensation does not delight the mind, the higher mind, not incar- 
nate. 

Hell is the battle field of the mind and desire. Hell and 
desire are not of the nature of the mind. If the mind were of the 
nature of desire then desire would not give hell or suffering to 
the mind. The mind experiences hell because it is different and 
not the same in kind as that of which hell is made. But it 
suffers because it has taken a part in the action which resulted 
in hell. The mind’s suffering lasts through the period which 
it takes to separate itself from that which is different in kind 
from it. In freeing itself from desire and hell after death it 
does not find freedom for ever. 

The reason why the mind must contact and work with 
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desire, which is different from and not it, is that there is a quality 
in one of the faculties of the mind which is of the nature of 
desire. This quality is the dark faculty of the mind. The 
dark faculty of the mind is that in and of the mind by which 
desire attracts the mind. The dark faculty is the most unruly 
faculty of the mind and the one which makes suffering pos- 
sible to the mind. The mind is attracted to desire because of 
the dark faculty of the mind. Sensuous and sensual life in 
physical bodies, and the universal principle of desire, have power 
over the mind. When the mind conquers and controls its dark 
faculty, desire will have no power over the mind, the devil will 
be tamed and the mind will suffer no more hell, because there 
is nothing in it which the fires of hell can burn. 

Freedom from hell, or the devil, or suffering, can be at- 
tained only while in the physical body. Hell and the devil are 
overcome by the mind after death, but only temporarily. The 
final battle must be decided before death. Until the final battle 
has been fought and won, the mind cannot know itself as a con- 
tinuously conscious being of freedom. Each mind will in some 
one physical life engage in its fight for freedom. It may not 
come out victorious in that life, but the knowledge gained 
through its experience of the fight will add to its strength and 
make it more fit for the final struggle. With continued effort 
there will be inevitably a final fight and it will win in that fight. 

Desire or the devil never urges the final struggle. When 
the mind is ready it begins. As soon as the mind resists being 
driven by desire and refuses to yield to any of the desires which 
it inherently knows it should not yield to, then it enters hell. 
Hell is a state of suffering of the mind in its effort to overcome 
its own ignorance, to gain self mastery and knowledge. As 
the mind stands its ground and yields not, the devil becomes 
more active and uses his goad and the fires of hell burn more 
scorchingly. But unless the fight is entirely given up the fires 
are lit afresh by the remorse, regret and agony of the mind for 
its having yielded and its seeming failure. As it renews the 
fight or continues to stand its ground, all the senses are taxed 
to the limit of the strain; but they will not break. All the wiles 
and instincts and insinuations resulting from the ages of desire 
will appear in the path of the mind in its ‘‘descent’’ into hell. 
The fires of hell will increase in intensity as the mind continues 
to resist them or to rise from them. As the mind refuses to 
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gratify or give way to each of the ambitions which beckon it on, 
and as it refuses to yield to the gnawing or yearning of sex, the 
burning grows fiercer and fiercer and then the fires seem to burn 
out. But the suffering is not lessened, for in its place there 
comes an emptiness and a feeling of being burnt out and an 
absence of light, which is as terrifying as the hottest fire. 
The whole world becomes a hell. Laughter is like an empty 
eackle or a groan. People may appear to be like maniacs or 
deluded fools who chase their shadows or engage in useless 
games, and one’s own life seems to have dried up. Yet even in 
ihe moment of most intense agony the mind will know that it 
con stand all tests, trials and tribulations of whatever kind if it 
will, and that it cannot fail, if it will not yield, and that it will 
overcome if it will hold out. 

The devil to be fought is not in the body of any other woman 
orman. ‘The devil to be fought and overcome is in one’s own 
body. No other person or body than one’s own is to be blamed 
by the one who has challenged the devil and has entered hell. 
Such a notion is a trick of the devil, who thus tries to throw the 
mind off the track and to prevent the one fighting from seeing 
the real devil. When one blames another for what he suffers, 
that one is surely not fighting the true fight. It shows that he 
is trying to run away or shield himself from the fire. He is 
suffering from pride and egotism, or else his vision is too clouded 
and he cannot go on with the fight, so he runs away. 

The mind will know that if it yields and gives way to the 
seductions of the senses or to its ambition for power, that it can 
not in that physical life become immortal and gain freedom. 
But the mind who is ready knows that if it will not yield to the 
senses or to the ambitions, that it will in that life subdue the 
devil, quench hell, overcome death, become immortal and have 
freedom. As long as the mind can suffer. hell it is not fit to be 
immortal. That in the mind or of the mind or with the mind 
that can suffer from hell-fire cannot be immortal and must be 
burned out for the mind to be consciously immortal. Hell must 
be passed through and its fires must burn until all is burnt out 
that can be burned. The work can only be done by man volun- 
tarily, consciously and intelligently and without repining. There 
is no compromise. Hell beckons no man and is shunned by 


most men. ‘Those who are ready for it will enter it and over- 
come it. 


In the December number, the Editorial will be about HEAVEN. 








ORIGINS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


About one year before Doctor Wilder passed away he gave me a package, Say- 
ing that it contained the result of his considerable studies; that the papers were 
manuscripts of lectures which he had delivered when he held the chairs of physiol- 
ogy and psychology in a Western College. The readers of The Word will now have 
the benefit of Doctor Wilder’s careful studies. They cover numerous topics re- 
lated to physiology and psychology. These subjects are presented in Doctor Wilder's 
inimitable and characteristic style, and though these lectures were written many 
years ago, they will be as new and instructive and interesting to the readers as 
they were to Doctor Wilder’s students. Each article is complete in itself, though 
related to that which follows, and all form a consecutive and connected whole. 
—Ed. The Word. 

T is important in all endeavors to give cognizance of your 
ideas to others, to have your vocabulary carefully defined. 
One is often ingeniously misrepresented, and his views pa- 
raded as having been controverted, when the other had only 

succeeded in having the last word, and had employed the oppor- 
tunity to misstate the ideas of the first and to refute the notion 
which he had himself created or perverted. I hesitate often to 
go into controversy, knowing that it never convinces the par- 
tisan, but chiefly serves to give occasion for the inflicting of pain 
and injustice. We are here to learn, rather than to argue; 
there can be no real victory for us, except the gaining of ideas 
and information, that we might otherwise fall short of. 

I appeal to you, therefore, in advance, to accept from me 
here the definitions which I give; and with them prosecute the 
subjects which we are considering. I shall endeavor to keep 
clear of technical language all 1 may, for I am more in love with 
my mother tongue myself, and believe you to be also more famil- 
lar with it. ‘To name diseases with imposing Greek names and 
the organs and functions of the body with Latin ones, is rather 
the foppery of science than its necessary clothing. It savors, 
too, of secret societies. It neither means superior learning nor 
greater modesty. 

The country of Thessaly in Greece, had the distinction of 
being the earlier seat of the Grecian or Hellenic religion. Mount 
Olympus, where Homer makes the home of the gods, was in 
Thessaly. What is called the Heroic Age, began then. A hero 
was a half-god, a divine man, who had a god for one parent, and 
a human being for the other. The god most worshipped in 
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Greece was Apollo. He was the god of the Sun, of music, the 
harmony of the Universe, of prophesy and of medicine. Let 
it be remembered that medicine, prophetic intuition, and musical 
harmony are really the same function. It was in Thessaly where 
Apollo served as a shepherd, and learned music, medicine and 
the art of prophesy. Every temple of Apollo was therefore an 
oracle, a medical school, an harmonic institute and a hospital. 

A tribe or caste of men in Thessaly were denominated 
Centaurs. Let me give the name the correcter form of Ken- 
taurs. We have many legends and notions about them. One 
is that they were half-human and half-horse. The poet Pindar 
so describes them. The fact inside of that is as follows: The 
Goddess universally worshipped was the Heavenly Venus. This 
is a Semitic name meaning Mother. It was varied by different 
tribes. In Thessaly she was called Hippa, which has about the 
same meaning. Her priests were also called Hippoi. It also 
happens that hippos is the Greek word for horse; and so we 
may perceive that a poet describing a creature as human and 
hippian, or hero-like, was only employing a pun to express a 
tribe or race of priests. 

Professor Lesley of the University of Pennsylvania has 
helped to elucidate the story of these Kentaurs. The word tor, 
seems to be Hebrew or Phoenician and to have a host of mean- 
ings. It is a mountain and a rock. Hek-tor was lord of the 
mountain; Tyre and Syria, the region of mountains and rock. 
Religion comes in here. The summit of the hill or mountain 
was made sacred to God; and was temnoed, or marked out for 
a temenos or temple: a sacred precinct, or enclosure. The trees 
were sacred and might not be cut; holy men resorted thither to 
contemplate, or receive influences from the divinities to whom 
the tor or mountain was dedicated. Zion, Gerizim, Gebal, Le- 
banon, Olympus, the Capitoline Hill of Rome, were all holy 
hills where gods abode. 

The Hebrew name for priest is Kohen, Kone, or Kan. In 
Arabic this word means a prophet; in other dialects a priest. 
A Kentaur is then, a mountain-priest, one who officiates at a holy 
rock. Why at a rock? The Bible tells of ‘‘great stones’’ where 
worship was celebrated. There was one at Gibeon; another 
at Beth-Shenech; Samuel set up one, calling it Eben-ezer, and 
Jacob another, naming it Bethel. There was a black meteoric 
stone at Mekka; one at Tyre; one at Paphos; one on Mount Ida, 
— which represented the Greek Goddess, the Mother of 
us all. 
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These stones we are told were empsuchos; had souls, and 
moved as having life. We are familiar with such stones now- 
adays. The magnetic iron-stone abounded at Magnesia in 
Thessaly, where also flourished the Kentaurs, and priests of 
the rock, the mountain and the mother. 

Mountains and rocks as we all know, have more or less 
hollows or eaves. As the groves in the hills become ‘‘God’s 
first temples,’’ so the caves in the mountains become the sanctu- 
aries for religious worship. The name cave is Hebrew as well 
as English, and means among other things, the female organism, 
and so by synecdoche, a mother. The cave denoted the womb 
of the universe, the mother of gods and men. Cybele or Kybele 
is therefore the Great Mother, and the Goddess of the Cave. 
The dark recess, the sacellum, the Holy of holies, is the same, 
all ancient initiations were observed in eaves, or dark halls 
which were regarded as such. 

The Kentaurs are described by Pindar as the sons of the 
Hippa’e, or priestesses of the Goddess Hippa, the Great Mother; 
and as living in Magnesia, where the magnetic stone took its 
name. They lived in holy caves, we are told. 

The God Apollo was a shepherd in this country of Thes- 
saly. Falling in love with a nymph named Koronia, she be- 
came the mother of Aesculapius. The child was carried to the 
Kentaurs to be reared and taught. These Kentaurs, like other 
priests, had much to do with the education of youth. 

The most famous of them was named Cheiron. He was 
celebrated as a lover of justice and skilful in music. Hercules, 
Aesculapius and Achilles were all his pupils. He was also 
accomplished in surgery. Aesculapius became so proficient 
that he healed deadly diseases and brought dead men to life. 
He afterward was worshipped as the special god of healing. 
He had a daughter, Hygeia, who became the goddess of health. 
His priests were called Asklepiods, clear down to later periods. 
Hippokratos was one of them. Though born in the island of 
Kos, and instructed in medicine by his father, he made his home 
in Thessaly, when he died about one hundred years old. 

Another name for priests in Thessaly was Daktyli. One 
tradition says there were five of them, but more frequently they 
are reckoned as ten. The word comes from deka, the Greek 
and Aryan term forten. They are described as skilful workers 
in iron and experts in sorcery. They were musicians, too, and 
we have dactyls in poetry. Thus again, music and magic, ex- 
pertness in higher accomplishments, all go together. 
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We have gone through a mass of ancient mythology, the 
details of which I hope have been carefully observed. We have 
noted that the first region of science, art and religion in Greece 
was Thessaly. Here were the chief gods, the most famous priests 
and philosophers, the earlier scientists, the teachers of musical 
harmony, skill in iron and the healing art. 

The old writers say that sorcery was generally pursued in 
Thessaly ; but we must remember that the Greek word pharmacy 
meant sorcery. As in the middle ages the person skilled in 
medical preparations was named and considered a witch, so in 
old Greece and other countries the medicine man was called a 
sorcerer. While priests of the favorite worship carried on the 
business, they were called iotroi or Leaders. When a later 
religion superseded the former, the obnoxious names came with 
the change and the old names acquired a bad meaning. The old 
deva is a god with Hindus and a devil to Parsees. The magician 
was sacred originally, but became a sorcerer under a new wor- 
ship. The witch was witty or wise; but when found not to be 
orthodox, the wisdom became the ‘‘ Black Art.’’ 

The loadstone or magnetic iron was found in Thessaly. It 
was believed to possess divine properties, and accordingly frag- 
ments of it, and rings made from magnetic iron, were carried to 
the temples and holy caves to be used in worship and treating 
the sick. Pliny says of it, ‘‘The sluggish hardness of the stone 
has received from nature feeling, and as it were, a heart in the 
magnet.’’ Images of the gods were made out of it, because the 
magnetic motion represented life. The legend says that the old 
Kretan Father-God swallowed his children as fast as born: but 
was deceived by being presented with stones wrapped in swaddl- 
ing clothes. These being magnetic, were enabled to promote the 
deceit. Wedding-rings were made not of gold, but of magnetic 
iron; the soul in the metal being regarded as divine and certain 
to bind together the two. Gold is now depended upon for that; 
instead of the ancient love-god Cupid, we have the modern one, 
Cupidity. 

Plato compares poetry to the penetrating power and marvel- 
ous strength of magnetic rings. Pausanias tells of an iron 
throne of Apollo at Delphi, near where the priestess sat to be- 
come inspired. The Persian religionists were prompt to learn 
that magnetism is identical with fire and light. ‘‘Fire gives 
knowledge of the future’’ says the Avesta, and ‘‘also science of 
loving speech.’’ The sacred fire was electric or magnetic; it is 
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said that there was a device in the Hebrew temple at Jerusalem 
by which the wood on the altar was made to take fire without 
kindling. 
‘*Such mottoes gladly we proclaim, 

How amber, first in childish wonder rubbed, 

Teaches us next to turn magnetic globes, 

Till Jovfully we view the course of stars, 

And the wild shapes and comets double-tailed.’’ 

So we perceive that Nature’s Divine Revelations had dis- 
closed to the ancients that electricity exhibited by amber, was 
identical with magnetism in the loadstone; ‘‘that the same force 
governed the stars and their motions, and is the one force of the 
universe. ’’ 

All this was taught in Thessaly. Orpheus they said, brought 
them the knowledge; kept it in musical harmonies; inculeated it 
in religous rites, and embodied it in Pythagorean philosophy. 
Where magnetic phenomena are most observed we have most of 
science, better ideas of the healing art, a more vivid conception 
of the spiritual and supernatural. 

Apollo, Esculapis and Hercules were old magnet gods. Now 
we have another, Hermes. He had a staff, that Homer tells us 
of: 

‘With which he the eyelids of mortals closes at will, and the 
sleeper at will, reawakens.’’ 

This is the magie staff, Homer tells us again. Magnetism 
and magic belong together. The old prophets of the Bible car- 
ried such staffs; and the rod of Moses was unequivocally one. 

It is time to dig out into daylight. Let us then understand 
that ancient!v, religion included science and especially the heal- 
ing art; that the magnet and its peculiar mysterious properties, 
and tlieir relation to light, heat, electric phenomena and spiritual 
facts, constituted an important element in this science; that it 
was the ancient magic and exercised by persons regarded as at 
once prophets, and priests. 

We have indicated the Kentaurs and Daktyls as priests of 
Thessaly ; and Cheiron as the chief of the Kentaurs. In old story, 
we may bear in mind, every name had a meaning. In the myth- 
ology, the powers, functions and agencies were personified. So 
the Daktyls, were ten priests who wrought in iron and performed 
magic rites. Some writers say that there were five of them; 
others ten—five male and five female. They were sorcerers, 
diviners, makers of letters and spells. They invented music and 
discovered fire. They had extraordinary magic power. 
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How simple all this sounds when we write it in English. A 
daktyl is a finger. There are five of them, when I hold up my 
right hand; ten when I employ both—five male and five female. 
The two sets are opposed to each other in nature as active to 
passive, positive to negative, south to north, male to female. 
They will work iron, perform rites, make letters, and we per- 
ceive, too, that they have the property of the wand or magic 
staff of Hermes and the prophet Elisha; they will put to sleep 
and awaken from sleep. 

The ancient Greeks had another name for these magnetic, 
magical dactyls. They called them Telchines, from the verb 
thelgo, to touch, to stroke, draw softly over, to put to sleep. The 
drawing of the fingers softly over the passive person, diffuses 
upon them a peculiar ether, exhaled from the nervous system of 
the other; and comingling with the person’s own nervous exhala- 
tion, produces first an equilibrium, then quiet and repose; and 
in this quiet and repose the worn-out elements are repaired. 

Cheiron, the Kentaur priest of the mountains, who dwelt in 
a holy eave, is the personification of the five Daktyls, cheir is the 
Greek word for hand; and hand denotes power and energy 
everywhere. I repeat that ancient healing was said to be done 
by the hand. Hippokrates speaks especially of Cheirourgia, as 
ameans of cure. The word meant the act of doing by the hand, 
manipulating. The cutting and contusing operations for a time 
were called by other names. Surgery related to massage, strok- 
ing, manipulation. 

Where people did not talk Greek the same regard was had 
to the hand and its healing powers. A hand with the thumb 
and two fingers extended was the symbol of healing. It is always 
the right hand. The forefinger bore the name of medicus or the 
physician. 

We perceive that the character of magnetism was anciently 
well understood, and that its ramifications and correlations were 
equally well known. The human endowment was perceived to be 
closely allied to the quality in iron and erystals. It was also 
known to have close relation to faith, or will, or to sympathy 
and antipathy. In each of us is implanted a kindly feeling, an 
attraction to such as are beneficial and of wholesome relation- 
ships to us; and a spontaneous antipathy to others. We sin 
against ourselves, the laws of our being, to resist these condi- 
tions. 

Faith, too, comes in here, close down to the secret principle 
of life. It is a function of the will, an outgoing of the purpose. 


‘In faith is enfolded all that we wish and hope to realize; it is 
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what Aristotle calls the elenchos, the perception, conception and 
realization of things not seen—I have read many authors in 
magic and alchemy; but I find them all concentrate right here, 
‘‘The true magic is in the secret, innermost powers of our soul.’’ 
The energy that calls these powers into action and sets the will 
into full operation upon them is faith. Wherever there is real 
science, there magic has its throne; only it is to be cognised, it 
eannot be found by the senses alone, from books and teachers. 
It cannot be acquired by all the powers and energies of the soul 
that reside in the brain; there must be the fullest coordination 
with that divine man that dwells at the pit of the stomach. 

Paracelsus has taught us much in regard to this matter. 
‘‘The exertion of the will’’ says he, ‘‘is a great point in the art 
of medicine. Determined imagination is a beginning of all 
magical operations. Every imagination comes out from the 
heart; for this is the home of the little cosmos, and out of it the 
imagination goes forth into the great cosmos. The imagination 
alone is the means of fulfilling the intention. Fixed thought is a 
means to an end. If we rightly understand the mind of man 
there would be nothing impossible to us on earth.’’ 

Iaith, he assures us, establishes the will and confirms the im- 
agination. Because men do not perfectly imagine and believe, 
they are uncertain. 

Von Helmont followed close on the same doctrine. The 
physicians he said were sons of nature; those only, however, who 
understood the science of fire. Herbs, he declared, acquired an 
extraordinary power from those who gather them. If this be so 
it may be that the uncertainty of many drugs is explained. It 
may be too that the triturations which so characterize homeo- 
pathic practice, constitute the secret of certain dynamic poten- 
cies in their medicines. We all know that drugs that one man 
finds beneficial another can do nothing with. 

The mineral waters are regarded as medicinal because of 
their magnetic virtue. The peculiar magic or magnetic property 
in medicinal substances constitutes their remedial power. 
Chemistry does not teach this; perhaps cannot. It finds like 
elements in the food which nourishes us and the poison that kills. 
The secret potencies tell no tales in the crucible; they disclose 
no secrets to the microscope. The empiric and the scientist stand 
side by side; neither is in advance of the other, except it be the 
empiric. He may know that such is the fact; but the scientific 
man knows not why it is. Here comes in, perhaps, the ministry 
of faith: at least that of the superior knowledge. 
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GREGORIUS LOPEZ, THE MEXICAN EXILE AND 
MYSTIC. 


By Dr. W. WItuiaMs. 


HIS YOUTHFUL TRAINING. THE VOICE OF THE 
SILENCE. 


N the early part of the sixteenth century, a Spanish nobleman 
| and his lady lived in the ancient city of Madrid, the capital 
of Spain. Both were of illustrious ancestry and greatly at- 
tached to each other, and the great object of their lives 
seemed to be to administer to the happiness, the one of the other. 
Though exceedingly wealthy and in most affluent circumstances, 
they refrained from joining and sharing in the gaieties and con- 
ventional amusements and festivities which characterised 
Spanish society of those days and found greater and more 
enduring pleasure in ministering to the wants and necessities of 
the indigent and suffering residing in the neighborhood of their 
mansion. 

They were two kindred, loving souls moving like binary stars 
in the same orbit, with the same center of gravity and bound to- 
gether with a love that time with all its casualities and fortuities 
could not weaken nor dissolve. They had been drawn together 
by some invisible beneficient power and lived united by one 
faith, one hope, one object, one love of each other, and in death 
were not separated, for, attacked by and succumbing to a sud- 
den pestilence that swept through and decimated the whole city, 
they expired within a few hours of each other, leaving their only 
child, born July 4th, 1542, in the care and under the guardian- 
ship of their domestic chaplain to take charge of his education 
and qualify him for his future position and station in life. 

Well and faithfully he discharged his duties towards the boy, 
for his was one of those kind and loving natures whose one great 
delight is to minister to the happiness of others and thus leave 
the world better than they found it. Between him and his young 
charge there grew up and developed a feeling of affectionate 
regard and attachment that endeared them to each other. Un- 
der his fostering care and training the boy became bright and 
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fair in form, amiable and loving in disposition, manifesting the 
possession and endowment of those traits of gentleness of 
character most charming and delightful to witness in childhood’s 
early days. 

The little Gregonius, for so he was named, proved an apt 
and ready scholar, quickly imbibing and mentally assimilating 
the instructions and lessons of his priestly tutor and saintly 
foster father, whose system and method of tuition was not to 
eram and overload his young mind with a compost of knowledge 
beyond all powers of a child’s mind to digest, but to educate 
and bring into exercise and develop those innate faculties and 
virtues that are the only sure foundation upon which to erect and 
upbuild the super-structure of a noble, sterling character and 
an honored life. The greatest confidence existed between them. 
Strange and curious were the questions put by the boy when, in 
the cool of the evening, they sat conversing together on the 
marbled terrace, respecting those mysteries of life that are so 
darksome and puzzling, giving rise to questionings and thoughts 
beyond the apprehension and reaches of the soul or lower self. 
They come to us at all time unbidden and unsought and pass 
away leaving us thrilling with a feeling of awe and wonderment 
that lead to the dim recognition and discernment of a Power, 
an invisible something, greater and mightier by far than our- 
selves, a Divine Being 

‘*Who is all and in all; immensity, time, 

Are the pure elements of his infinite being; 

Space in his dwelling—eternity his age: 

With him, to will is to do, to exist is to produce! 

His supreme will is his supreme law, 

And is at once power, order, equity, wisdom, love, 

He peoples the infinite each time that he breathes; 

He is the Deity revealed by the universe to reason; 

Whom justice waits for, whom the unfortunate hopes 
for, 

And whom at length Christ made known to the world; 

He alone is; he is one; he is just; he is good; 

The earth sees his work and the heaven knows his 

name.”’ 

Thus was it with young Gregorius also. As he increased in 
years, so his mind expanded and became more and more recep- 
tive of the thoughts and teachings instilled into it by his Higher 
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Self, the great inward tutor and divine monitor, ignorance of 
whom and careless disregard and heedless inattention to its 
early injunctions and daily admonitions and dictates, prove bale- 
ful to all moral progress and spiritual development and enlight- 
enment. Many and difficult to answer were the questions Gre- 
gorius put to his priestly guardian, who found himself at a loss 
to explain questionings relative to the nature and existence of a 
Divine Being, to those glittering stars whose silent course 
through the vaulted sky they watched with feelings and emotions 
of intense wonderment, and also to those ever recurring enig- 
mas, common alike to children and grown up persons; whence 
have we come, whither are we going and why are we here? The 
resolution and solution of which come to us only after long years 
of education and experience, the greatest and best of teachers. 

And thus time rolled by with Gregorius until his twentieth 
year, When through the death of his friend and guardian he had 
to face the momentous question as to his future life and career. 
Though amply provided for and with a large inheritance more 
than sufficient to enable him to take a prominent position in so- 
ciety, whose doors are always open wide to the rich and opulent, 
he felt no inclination to become associated or in any way allied 
with its vivacious and thoughtless habitues, nor conform himself 
to its conventional usages and modes of living, nor indulge in 
its ofttimes flagitious practices and giddy amusements, to the 
neglect of all those principles of virtue that form the basis of a 
manly character and a noble life. The military profession was 
most obnoxious to his views and feelings, as also that of the law 
with its machinery of chicanery and its wily casuistry and 
methods of procedure. Though in the world, he was not of the 
world, for there had grown up within him a sense and power 
of intuition by which he early learned that things are not what 
they seem. Under the judicious training and education he had 
undergone, all his powers and faculties, mental and spiritual, 
were so harmonized and evenly balanced that he experienced 
none of those inward antagonisms of thought and feeling be- 
tween self-interest and duty, faith and doubt, inclination and 
repulsion, to which the lower nature is so frequently subjected, 
until it has learned the most difficult of lessons, obedience and 
submission to the dictates and admonitions of its Higher Self, 
its creator, teacher, guardian and guide. There had already begun 
to dawn within him a kind of sixth sense, an inward enlighten- 
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ment that enabled him to discern and acquaint himself with the 
substance and qualities of natural productions, to read the minds 
and thoughts of others and divine their true nature and char- 
acter, by inspection of the invisible aura surrounding every indi- 
vidual which constitutes their self-registering book of life. It 
also aided him to trace the relation between causes and effects, 
both in the physical and moral world, and above all, to discern 
the spiritual teachings and truths concealed within the letter of 
holy seripture which he had made his constant and daily study, 
having found the Psalmist’s assertion true, ‘‘The entrance of 
thy word giveth light, and imparteth understanding to the 
simple.’’ 

Nascent as yet of the course in life he should follow and the 
trend it would take in the future, Gregorius calmly and patiently 
waited for the sounding of the voice out of the Silence to which 
he had invariably listened, and followed its injunctions with 
child-like confidence and trust. It spoke at last, as it always had 
spoken and will continue to speak to every human soul, no mat- 
ter what its nationality, what its country or clime may be. 
Throughout the ages it has been heard by patriarch and prophet, 
and seer, by apostles and saintly men and women; speaking in 
dreams and visions of the night, in desert and wilderness, amidst 
thunder and lightning, in tempest and storm, on land and sea, in 
erowded and populous cities and humble and obscure hamlets, 
its clear tones have resounded in the inmost recesses of indi- 
vidual minds and hearts. ‘To Moses it spoke: ‘‘Go unto the 
children of Israel,’’ and bade Jonah the prophet: ‘‘ Arise and go 
to the great and mighty city, Nineveh!’’ Of Ezekiel, beholding 
in vision a value of dry bones, it asked the question: ‘‘Can these 
dry bones live?’’ Jacob, too, heard it speaking unto him in 
that wondrous dream in Bethel, and also Abraham, bidding him: 
‘Get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred and from 
thy father’s house unto a land that I will show thee.’’ 

And so at last it came, speaking unto Gregorius; ‘‘Go to 
Mexico!’’ And at once without questioning, mistrust or doubt, 
without asking the why and wherefore for leaving his native land 
and migrating to a far away foreign clime, to live and dwell a 
stranger and wanderer, to Mexico he went; and after a long te- 
dious and wearisome voyage and enduring dangers both by land 
and sea that might well have damped his energies and depressed 
his mind, he landed at Vera Cruz, and reached the City of Mexico 
in the year 1562. 
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Of all countries in the then known world, Mexico was at that 
time the most lawless, unsettled and ungovernable. After a 
regime of a century under the domination and rule of the Span- 
jards, vice, dissipation and crime the most heinous and shame- 
less were everywhere prevalent. It was filled with the scum 
and ruffianhood of Kuropean countries, wild and daring adven- 
turers out of all classes of society, grandees and titled hidalgos, 
mitered bishops, dark robed priests and cowled monks and friars 
of various orders who had emigrated thither, along with mer- 
chants and miners, soldiers and artisans, gamblers and knaves, 
mingling together, swayed and animated with the same absorb- 
ing desire and selfish craving for wealth, or engaged in the mad 
rush and wild pursuit of worldly pleasure and sensualenjoyment. 
Fair cities had sprung up as by magic on the banks and margins 
of broad and noble rivers covered with vessels coming from or 
departing to all quarters of the globe. The aboriginal inhabit- 
ants were persecuted and driven off into the mountains and 
remote districts of the country. The faith and religion of their 
ancestors had been rooted up and in their place had been substi- 
tuted a strange faith and worship calling itself Christian and 
Catholic, whose devotees and followers, engaged during the week 
in practices the most nefarious and immoral, and in transactions 
most dishonorable and selfish, flocked and crowded into churches 
on Sunday, prostrating themselves before a suppositious queen 
of heaven and invoking the aid and help of saints of whom, 
except their names, they were entirely ignorant, and crying unto 
them: ‘‘Ora, ora pro nobis?” *‘pray, pray for us.”’ 

In this pandemonium of conflicting passions and interests, 
Gregorius spent a few days, during which he was brought into 
personal contact with the Indian population of the city, from 
whom he learned of the wretched state and miserable condition 
of their brethren living in the interior of the country. After 
recuperating his physical strength, which had declined during 
his long and tedious voyage, he quitted the capital city to go to 
Zacatecas, the center of a large silver mining district, and in so 
doing followed his inner promptings and an inclination to devote 
himself to the amelioration and upliftment of the Indian natives, 
who were regarded and treated as pariahs and outcasts by the 
Spanish clergy. On reaching and entering the encampment, he 
found it swarming with persons of all nationalities and filled 
with canteens and bodegas, booths and tents, theatres and gamb- 
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ling dens in which the miners spent the most of their leisure 
time, in play, drinking, fighting, and duelling and the perpetra- 
tion of vices and obscurities most foulsome and revolting to wit- 
ness. From such a cesspool of human depravity, he fled as from 
a lazzaretto or leper house, and wandered into the valley of 
Amajac, situated in the midst of a mountainous district about 
nine miles from Zacatecas, and in which was a settlement of the 
Chickamecs, a tribe of Indian warriors fierce and valiant, but 
freed and uncontaminated with the awful vices distinguishing 
Spanish soldiery. 


Grecorivus, His Lire anp Laspors AMONGST THE INDIANS. 


Here in this secluded valley, far remote and shut off from 
the rest of the world, amidst aborigines totally ignorant of and 
unacquainted with the customs and modes of city life, Gregorius 
began his life work and entered on a field of service to humanity, 
to which he had by some unseen power been called, under a guid- 
ance most strange and unaccountable to those who in the hurly 
burly of life’s trials and struggle do not realize nor imagine 
that there is, unknown though it may be to us, a divinity that 
moulds and fashions and shapes our lives and bends our wills to 
its own purposes, leading us into paths and bypaths of experi- 
ence and into fields of labor by which, in the discharge of duties 
and responsibilities, we are called to take up, we may be edu- 
cated and trained for the better realization and quicker accom- 
plishment of our future destiny. 

The first thing Gregorius did was to purchase a small and 
commodious farmhouse; then he gained a familiar knowledge of 
the native language with a celerity that is not surprising when 
there is a close relation between the higher and lower mind. 
He also built a small outhouse and fitted it up with tools and 
implements, with the intention of instructing the Indians in 
the use of them. It was seemingly a strange and doubtful en- 
terprise to embark and venture upon. So thought the few 
Europeans who had settled in the locality for the purpose of 
trade and barter with the natives. Yet Gregorius, unmoved 
and unappalled with the difficulties, the risks and obstacles at- 
tending his labors, commenced his labors with a calm fortitude 
and an unflinching faith in the divinity of work; for he had 
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learned and experienced within himself the fact of the possible 
fellowship of each earnest soul with its own higher diviner 
self, that makes and constitutes it a child of light and a co- 
worker with the Divine. 

When he first visited the Indian village and threaded his way 
amongst their tents and wigwams, he was received in silence 
by the chiefs who with stern and impassive countenances re- 
garded him with feelings of doubt, suspicion and distrust, for 
they were unable and at a loss to understand the motives of his 
presence amongst them. Like flowers unfolding their closed 
petals at dawn of day to the life giving rays of the rising sun, 
so did the hearts and minds of those untutored and uncultured 
Chickamee Indians open and expand towards Gregorius and their 
love and affection went out to him as they observed his unselfish 
and self-denving efforts to better their external conditions, to 
assuage their sufferings and minister to their welfare and happi- 
ness. He instructed them in the arts of agriculture, the breed- 
ing of cattle and the building of dwelling houses, and also taught 
them the science of planting fruit trees and edible roots and 
vegetables. In the cool of the evening, beneath the umbrage 
of some lofty tree, they would gather around hin, listening to 
him discoursing and speaking in their own tongue of their great 
Manitou or Spirit Father, and telling them that he dwelt not, nor 
confined himself within some far away and distant region in the 
universe, unconcerned and taking no interest in human welfare 
and happiness, but was working for them unperceived miracles 
and wonders, causing the sun to shine and the clouds to discharge 
their watery stores, so that on the earth might spring forth 
grass and corn, fruits and herbs, to satisfy and appease the 
hunger and necessary wants of man and beast. ‘‘Good,’’ he 
eried, ‘‘and gracious and benevolent is the Manitou, and his ten- 
der mercies are over all his works, for his goodness as his merey 
endureth forever. With him there is no respect of persons what- 
ever, their color or nationality, whether bound or free, rich or 
poor, noble or obseure of birth, citizen or peasant; all are his 
children and offspring and he who worshipped him in spirit and 
in truth by living not into himself but taking a kindly and loving 
interest in the welfare of others, renders him acceptable wor- 
ship and service, and in helping, succoring and saving others, 
saves himself. If we seek him, he will be fond of us; if we 
call upon him, his voice will be heard speaking in the recesses 
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of our hearts, imparting knowledge which appropriated and 
utilized, enables us, amidst the gloom and darkness and uncer-. 
tainty besetting and enshrouding us on all sides, to detect and 
discern the true way of life that leads to inward purification 
and spiritual enlightenment, by which only union with the great 
manitou can be attained and become an eternal reality. With 
him, service rather than faith and profession are regarded, and 
the incense arising from the discharge of the lowly and common 
duties of life is more pleasing than that of slaughtered animals 
and beasts. 

It was thus that Gregorius, whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, spoke to these wild children of nature. Though 
at first unable to grasp his ideas and understand his teachings, 
yet slowly and gradually they felt arising and operating within 
their minds and hearts, expanding them, enlightening them and 
elevating them into a state or domain of new thoughts, and 
feelings, a something, a somewhat they could not define; but it 
was there, beyond all metaphysical and logical science to define 
and explain away, and will always be felt ia every human soul, 
for it lives and moves and has its being in that something 
which will continue to be a dark problem, an insoluble enigma 
both to philosopher and peasant, to the learned and illiterate, 
until truer notions and clearer conceptions prevail of our own 
nature and its constitution and of our relationship through the 
Higher Self with the Divine. 

As Socrates with his Athenian listeners, so also was it with 
Gregorius living amongst these Mexican Indians who never 
wearied of listening to him after the toils of the chase and labors 
of the day. When sitting around him as was their wont, some- 
one would say to him: ‘‘Speak unto us, oh teacher, and tell us 
more of our Great Manitou of whom thou sayest we are his chil- 
dren and offspring. Thou art knowing and wise and the words 
thou speakest are like the dew falling on the grass, and as the 
rain that refreshes the trees of the forest, making them fair 
and beautiful, so are thy words unto us.”’ 

And so it is with all of us, toiling and struggling, suffering 
and sorrowing, rising and falling in this world of ours, seeking 
in various ways and longing for happiness and the enjoyment of 
peace, of union and harmony with something, ignorant of what 
it is, in what it consists and where it is to be found. But the 
raison d’étre of man’s existence is knowledge of and ultimate 
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union with the Divine, which though not until after the lapse 
of ages it may be realized and consummated in all its fulness and 
completion, is the final destiny of all, the goal whither we are 
tending. This being so, no wonder is it that at times, in moments 
of rest and quiet snatched out from the uproar and noise, the 
wild excitement and mad pursuits of life, the human heart in- 
stinctively and yearningly craves and, like those Mexican 
Indians, gives utterance to the same request: ‘‘Tell us, teacher, 
something of the Great Manitou’’; or prays like Thomas: ‘‘Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.’’ 

Though Gregorius had received no theological training and 
was no priest ordained by the imposition of a bishop’s hand, yet 
in him was the divine life that qualified him to become an expo- 
nent of it and impart a knowledge of its operations in the soul 
to others and therefore, as from an everflowing and inexhaustible 
fountain, the life giving, life refreshing Word gushed forth and 
flowed clear and pure, untinctured and undiscolored by any ele- 
ment of self and self-interest. His discourses were no learned 
disquisitions or elaborated essays on metaphysical dogmas of 
theology and the doctrine of the Trinity, but the effluence of his 
interior thought and experience, the spontaneous gleamings and 
coruseations of the light within him. He was a born teacher 
and his success as such may be summed and expressed in the 
trite adage, ‘‘ Win the heart and gain the head.’’ And this he 
achieved with the Chickamecs amongst whom his lot in life had 
been so strangely cast. He became their spiritual teacher, 
guide and instructor, in the philosophy of the divine life, of 
which, before his coming amongst them, they had not the slight- 
est conception, being wholly destitute of self-knowledge, the 
first and most essential acquirement in the unravelment of life’s 
tangle and mystery. , 

Beyond this, he also ministered unto them in assuaging, 
healing and curing their diseases and physical ailments. As he 
wandered at times through valley and forest, something similar 
to the instinct that moves and prompts birds and animals to 
search for, to recognize and select those special plants, roots and 
vegetables that prove antidotes, remedies and reparatives to 
their complaints and diseases, so could Gregorius discern at a 
glance by the interior light, the curative and medicinal proper- 
ties of nature’s vegetable products, and was thus able to be a 
physician both of soul and body. He healed their diseases, re- 
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lieved their bodily sufferings, and in many instances preserved 
their lives, without honorarium or recompense save the grati- 
tude that could only express itself in the feeling of joy and 
delight with which they welcomed his presence in their tents and 
wigwams. This was also the case with the Spaniards and other 
European settlers, who in their times of distress and suffering 
found him always ready and willing to help and assist them, te 
act as schoolmaster to their children; as adviser in business 
affairs; and in financial transactions, they trusted, respected, 
honored and esteemed him, not for what he had, which was smal] 
and trifling, but for what he was in himself; a lover of humanity; 
a truly great soul; a son of God and a child of light. 

His habits were simple and his wants were few. He lived 
the life of an ascetic, water being his only beverage, herbs and 
vegetables forming the greater part of his daily food. He ate 
very sparingly and refrained wholly from all flesh meats, pres- 
ents of which though received with thanks from his numerous 
friends and admirers, he never partook of, but invariably gave 
them to the hungry and starving in the district. The two sons 
of the military commander and magistrate residing in the neigh- 
borhood, of whose education he had taken the charge, used to 
take him eakes of Indian corn; they observed baskets of dried 
figs and preserved fruits that the chiefs of the Chickamees were 
accustomed to send him, part of which he ate, and distributed 
the remainder to his poor European brethren residing in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

His life was a life of introspection and meditation, of a 
recluse pure and simple. No library of books had he to peruse 
and wile away the long and tedious hours at night, except a 
sible that was the daily subject of his study; and so conversant 
was he with its contents, he could repeat them from beginning 
toend. ‘There was no verse mentioned or referred to but what 
he could at once and without the least hesitation give the context 
and continue it to the end of the chapter. His chief delight was 
the study and evolving the spiritual and mystical sense of serip- 
ture, of which he acquired a profound knowledge of those 
esoteric truths concealed beneath the letter, that exhibited itself 
in course of conversation and discussion with clerical and ocea- 
sional visitors, who listened with the greatest interest to his ob- 
servations and remarks on Biblical subjects, and expositions of 
the philosophy of spiritual life and experience. 
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And thus the years rolled by; and thus he lived alone with 
himself, and yet not alone, for there daily increased within him 
the consciousness of closer and more intimate union and blend- 
ing with his Higher Self and of the Divine Presence which, when 
once felt, perceived and enjoyed brings about a great transform- 
ation in our lives and character, making them bright and beauti- 
ful and fair and worth the living; for by some secret, myste- 
rious magic and thaumaturgic power, old things pass away and 
all things become new. It is the beginning and operation of the 
new life within the soul that then enters upon a new era of light 
and experience causing us to recognize as never before that the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man are not baseless 
and unsubstantial as the fabrie of dreams, or unreal as the Fata 
Morgana of the desert, but facts and verities, co-eternal and co- 
enduring with the Divine, and will not pass away or become 
dissolved into airy nothings and empty phrases. The whole of 
our lives is made up of suecessive states of consciousness, varied 
by the circumstances of environment, transitory in duration and 
giving rise to thoughts, emotions and feelings ofttimes sad, 
sorrowful and despondent, and sometimes joyous, pleasant and 
happy. As in the natural world, sunshine is varied by cloud, 
and day followed by might, so has human life and experience 
its alternations of pleasure and pain, enjoyment and suffering, 
hope and despair. And thus it was with Gregorius, as with 
everyone else that has to bear and earry the burdens and pass 
through the pilgrimage of life, and he is the bravest, strongest 
and noblest soul who comes out of the conflict of opposing forces 
and influences operating and striving for mastery, of his will, 
thought and feeling resulting either in weal or woe, according as 
the principle of altruism or selfishness, love or hatred, the neg- 
lect or discharge of duties to others as members of the great 
brotherhood of humanity acquire the dominance and sway over 
us. Hence it is that self-control and conquest is the greatest 
of all victories and achievements and he who accomplishes it is 
greater than he who taketh a city. 

Living in the midst of a mixed population of Indians and 
Spaniards, his own countrymen, proud, tyrannical, imperious, 
unjust and cruel in their rule over the natives of a land whither 
they had come with the object of plunder and the acquiring of 
wealth, Gregorius had at times to witness human nature in its 
most abject, selfish and degraded states. He was frequently 
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called upon by all parties to arbitrate and settle disputes be. 
tween contending and fierce and angry litigants, an office he 
found exceedingly difficult and unpleasant, for in mediating 
between Christian and Indian, he could not help observing that 
of the two, the former was the most unjust in his claims and 
far inferior in the ethical virtues of true manliness and upright. 
ness of character to the outeast and uncivilized aboriginal native 
Thus it came to pass that whilst sitting in his lonely hut, feelings 
of doubt and distrust of humanity—amounting almost to disgust 
arose within him. They were, however, ephemeral and fleet. 
ing, passing through the horizon of the soul like cloudlets in a 
summer sky. These states of dark misgivings and despondency 
instilling within us mental unrest and disquietude are incident 
to everyone and which, if our natures and lives have become 
attuned and harmonized with the divine within us, prove only 
partial obscurations and temporary eclipses of the inner light, 
that enlighteneth the soul of every man that cometh into the 
world. 





‘‘Grecorius CoMPELLED To ReLtineuisH His Misston.”’ 


The changes of time are often very sudden, unforeseen and 
unexpected, involving removals, disjunction and friendships, the 
relinqguishment of spheres of usefulness, journeying’s and wal. 
derings in foreign lands, and the break-up of homes. All these 
are occurrences that do and will happen and put to test and trial 
our philosophy and faith in the good law. After some years 
of protracted labor and toil amongst the Chickamecs, and the 
silent power and influence of his life and teachings had begm 
to operate and exhibit the benefits of his instructions in the use 
of agricultural implements and in the science of crop growing, 
the health of Gregorius began to decline, evoking great alarm 
and regret amongst the population of the district. There is au 
old saying, ‘‘The worth of a thing is never truly appreciated 
and felt until only after its loss.’’ So was this the ease with 
Gregorius. His was not one of the strongest of constitutions, 
and though his general health was good, it was by no means 
robust and vigorous. He had been too greatly absorbed 1 
attending to the duties and discharging the responsibilities be 
had taken upon himself, and too constantly engrcssed in the ser: 
vice and help of others to give much attenticn to his health: 
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that, through the great strain upon it, eventually became so 
undermined and broken down as to render his departure and 
removal to another climate an imperative necessity to the pres- 
ervation and prolongation of his life. 

Like a true soldier that sticks to his guns and fights to the 
last, so Gregorius clung to his post of duty, unwilling to leave 
the sphere of his labors and endure the loss of friends, whose 
love and affection for him and grateful appreciation of his self- 
sacrifice to their welfare and well-being, manifested in number- 
less instances, had been the joy and pleasure of his existence; 
for they were evidences and proofs certain and incontrovertible 
and therefore most satisfactory and convincing that his life had 
not been a blank, but had proved worth the living. There was 
however a truly noble stoical element in his nature that sus- 
tained and supported Gregorius in his parting and leave taking 
of the great crowd of Europeans and Indians whom he was con- 
scious he would never again behold in earth life. He had been 
true to his Higher Self and striven earnestly and constantly to 
tread in the path of duty and service to humanity. He there- 
fore recked not, should others reap where he had labored and 
sown. It affected him not what the results of his life work 
might be. They were now in the disposition and ordering of 
the power that bade him go to Mexico. And here closes and 
terminates the first act in the life-drama of Gregorius, and as 
the curtain descends and we catch sight in the vista of his dark 
robed, tall and slender form wending its lone way over the dusty 
plain and disappearing from view as it enters the narrow gorge 
in the adjacent mountains, we turn away not depressed and sad- 
dened, for we shall meet with him again, but gladdened and 
sustained with the inward assurance that all true and faithful 
service to humanity, never in vain and fruitless in results, best 
qualifies and prepares us for higher spheres of existence and 
activity, into which we enter at the close of our education and 
training in the great university of earth life. 


To be concluded. 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
II. 
Wuart Is a MessiaH?. 
By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 


HAT is a Messiah? I could answer the question very 

briefly and to the point if all knew Ibsen’s play, Peer 

Gynt. But perhaps you do not. I must therefore 

state the character of Peer Gynt and Solve], the woman 
who beecames his Messiah. 

Peer Gynt is one of those weak and incomplete men, of 
whom there are too many in the world. — Lle, like all the others, 
dreads to take a stand, to commit himself by an action or to 
an idea. Itis a morbid condition. Like those of his kind, he 
never plays his part in the human comedy of life. At the eritieal 
moment or just before a decisive act, he slips away through some 
fjoophole or another. When itis for him to stand up for a prin- 
ciple, he cannot make up his mind. He is a miserable and 
eontemptible and morally insane creature. He resembles Buri- 
dan’s ass between two stacks of hay, not knowing of which to 
eat and theretore dying of hunger. — Lie resembles also the 
‘‘copyist’’? whose history i told in my essays on ‘*'The Inner 
Life and the Tao-Teli-lxing.’ 

As regards will, he is weak or sick, to say the least. As 
to understanding, he lacks the co-ordinating facior. He is meon- 
plete. Some of those people with whom i class him ‘‘are in the 
making.’’ Some are hopeless. They are all undermen, they 
have not even heard of overmen. 

le and his class look for Messiahs or Helpers. They look 
for the sheepfold, never for independence. They ask for hos- 
pitals, not for free and glorious spirituality. 

At the end of the play, Peer Gynt comes home to Solve}, 
the woman who in this case is the Messiah, the sheepfold in 
which he hides hmself. 
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This is the scene: After Peer in a lucid moment has picked 
off leaf after leaf of himself, as if he were an onion, he finds no 
true self, and exclaims to her: 

‘Then tell what thou knowest! 
Where was I, as myself, as the whole man, the true man? 
Where was I, with God’s sigil upon my brow??’’ 

After he has picked off every leaf, nothing is left! The 
real man does not appear. There is none! His questions are 
really a confession of his own worthlessness, but Solve), the wo- 
man, whose character is symbolized by her name, the Sun-way, 
‘‘she of the golden way,’’ far from condemning him, answers: 

‘‘In my faith, in my hope, and in my love.’’ 

Peer, unsound as he is, calls these words ‘‘juggling words’’ 
—but comes to his senses suddenly; a light shines in his face and 
he eries out: 

‘‘My mother; my wife; oh, thou innocent woman! 

In thy love—oh, there hide me, hide me!’’ 

Solve] becomes his ‘‘rock of ages’’ in which he wants to 
hide himself and to be saved thereby. I say saved, for just 
such people need salvation and it is prepared for them. The 
overmen neither ask for salvation nor need it. Only the under- 
mendo. The undermen are weak and incomplete. Sheepfolds 
are prepared for them. 

Solvej, the Sun-way, she ‘‘of the shining roads’’ is his 
Messiah and she is the answer to the question: ‘‘ What is a 
Messiah??’’ 

Was he saved? How was he saved? For the moment he 
found himself in her devotion; that was his salvation. For a 
moment he was pulled out of his weakness and morbid condition 
and completed in her devotion. Her devotion had followed 
him throughout. It was the shepherd that went hunting for 
the one lost sheep. And he was completed when he found his 
place in the sheepfold. Was he really completed? My answer 
is this: He was completed in this way, that he was given a new 
beginning; a beginning of approximation, a beginning which if 
continued as life and in life would complete him. Even that 
was an enormous boon. And that is all a Messiah purports 
todo. Instantaneous completion is an impossibility and so is 
vicarious salvation. Neither reason nor Scriptures warrant it. 
Showing the way—that is salvation! 


Strong and sane people do not pass through experiences 
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like those of Peer Gynt. Men and women who have passed 
through many reincarnations and made good karma are not in- 
complete in the sense of Peer Gynt and his class. They are 
consciously and with a will working out their own salvation; 
that is to say, they evolve, they progress through sufferings— 
their own sufferings, not through somebody else’s suffering. 
They may make mistakes, but they are far superior to Peer 
Gynt and his class of weaklings. 

‘‘Who seeks for heaven, alone to save his soul, 

May keep the path, but will not reach the goal; 

While he who walks in love may wander far, 

Yet God will bring him where the blessed are.’’ 

(Henry Van Dyck: ‘‘The Story of the other Wise Man.’’) 
The Messiah idea is for the weak and this essay will point out 
how the Divine helps them and how they mistake the nature of 
the help. The Logos idea is for the strong and the following 
essay will show how the Divine builds up the strong ones and 
fills out their incompleteness whatever it may be. 
Now for the Messiah idea. (1) First the theosophy and 

philosophy of it, and (2) secondly its history. 


I. 


There would not have been any Messianic expectations, no 
Messiahnism, if it were not that the weak and the incomplete in 
ancient times (as well as to-day) realized that their life condi- 
tions were not as they wished them to be and that they, what- 
ever dogmatics may have to say, found a disturbance, a break, 
a defect, sin or whatever we choose to eall it, always and every- 
where both within and without interfering with and making an 
ideal life impossible—for those of small will power. 

It is that psychic and moral fact which among the Semites 
created the longings for a person of great nature to do away 
with all that which made an ideal life impossible, and who could 
place them on Solvejen, ‘‘the way of the sun.’’ To them that 
person was called Messiah, and we in Christendom have become 
familiar with that term and the conception it conveys, because 
it is claimed that Jesus was that Messiah, the one which placed 
those first named as his disciples on ‘‘the Way of the Sun.’’ To 
primitive Christianity he was the Sun-god; to the Church to-day 
he is both the shepherd and the sheepfold and his so ealled dis- 
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ciples are told to find the sheepfold because there, only, is sal- 
vation. Nulla salus sine ecclesia, says Rome. 

The point to notice is this, that Messiahnism is not alto- 
gether an idle thought. It rests upon a psychological fact and 
the doctrine is of universal interest. But both Judaism and 
Churehism failed to keep their eyes open for the truth. Both 
lost the idea of the Sun-way and replaced the loss by a diamond 
made of paste. 

(1) Messiahnism, psychologically considered, is the expect- 
ancy of hopes. It is the longing for relief, and the looking for- 
ward to other and better conditions than the present. It is 
innate. Most people have it. Some can only endure life, because 
a hope leads them by the hand. Some long for a change from 
the false conditions which they either cannot break away from 
or which they are too honorable to deny. All need look for 
realities and that vague something few can define, but which is 
the true self. Religiously, by the Hebrews, that hope for the 
future was personified in the Messiah. Instead of ‘‘looking 
within,’’? they looked ‘‘without’’ and they never saw the shining 
ways. 

Sometimes when that hope was pure devotion, their Messiah 
idea was sublime. But oftenest the hope was merely a longing 
for a ‘‘good time,’’ and therefore a disappointment. Theirs 
was not the hope that makes singers and seers in whom the 
Spirit delights. It was a hope that kept accounts like a grocery 
clerk or a pawnbroker and the ledger was kept in the temple, 
not in the homes and hearts. It was not a hope that finds new 
surprises at daybreak or mystery in the night. It was a pro- 
saic contract and the nation knew it only as such. It was nota 
hope full of an intensity that embraces earth’s melancholy 
thought on man’s future fate. There was not even despair in 
it. None of the old legends recording the hope seem to have 
any life in them. The hope did not electrify the people. Their 
outlook is only to arctic regions of long nights and icy days. 
The hope started only one prophet dreaming and even his dream- 
ing was about a suffering Messiah, but not of happiness, and 
that is not the right kind of dreaming. 

(2) Paul went so far in moments of weakness that he 
thought that Nature ‘‘groaned’’ and longed for a Messiah. Was 
that an illusion? Or must we see weakness and incomplete- 
ness in a world that seems dying and yet never dies? One epoch 
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follows another and no end seems to be coming. ‘There is an 
eternal round—the hours ring everlastingly—and thousands of 
years seem to be as nothing. Does the cosmos realize this bur- 
den or is it only the human mind that groans? The joy on the 
birth of a child seems to reveal that something really new would 
come sometime, but mothers have not yet seen the divine child 
they thought they gave birth to. There is a freshness in every 
dawn that seems to prophesy an everlasting rest but the evening 
finds us weary. Sometimes we seem to feel that the air of 
resignation and mute contentedness that lies over a landscape 
indicates an assurance of the cessation of trials and tribulations, 
The solemnity and eloquence of the desert, the seashore, the 
mountain top and the starry heavens seem to speak about ful- 
fillments. Maybe there is a Messiah coming! At any rate, 
the longing is there. Is there any Sun-way init? Or is it per- 
haps an illusion? 

(3) When nations decay and disasters foreboding destrue- 
tions stare them in the face, then extreme weariness, atony and 
fear produce Messianic epidemics and in mad despair they 
trust themselves sometimes to vain hopes. At such occasions 
the religions of the peoples became their curse. Syria, Phrygia 
and other nations in the East may illustrate this. Nevertheless 
the ravings for a Messiah could not have arisen if the human 
nature did not make them possible. All human beings look 
up to the light. Itis so ournature. But there is a light that 
eyes never saw. Messiah ravings seldom, if ever, see that light. 
A raving mind sees everything distorted and out of proportion. 

(4) As for the Greeks with whom we are at present most 
concerned, because they are so closely connected with the New 
Testament, they, too, had caught glimpses of a happier future, 
in spite of their apparent contentedness. They looked for 
the coming of an ideal man to be a summary of their develop- 
ment. Socrates, Plato and Cleanthes bowed knee to that com- 
ing great man. Did illusion also blind these sages? In the 
second Alkibiades (23) you may read, ‘‘It seems to me,’’ said 
Plato, ‘‘as Homer says of Minerva when she removed the mist 
from the eyes of Diomede,’’ that the coming great man 

‘‘might clearly see ’twixt Gods and men.’’ 
That is, to be a mediator not only to dispel mist, but a mediator 
making a greater life possible. The mediator here spoken of 
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is the expression for the classical ‘‘feeling after God’’ or, as I 
now ealled it, is the classical Messiahnism. 

This classical Messiah was to be a father and a friend. 

Of course, Greek mythology was familiar with this Mes- 
sijahnism also in the form of the numerous gods which were 
personifications of the same hope of a god coming to help man. 

That which I here mentioned specially with regards to the 
Greeks is also a familiar phenomenon in all other religions and 
societies. Everywhere religions reverberate with longings, and 
those longings personified are Messiahs, whether called so or 
not. Religions usually hold the weak ones in their embrace. 

Are perhaps all blinded by illusions? May not my theory 
be correct: that psychological facts prove that there is truth in 
Messiahnism, though the idea has been grossly misunderstood 
and distorted? What that truth is, I shall now try to show. 


My theory also proves how persistently weakness checks 
progress and that these longings and hopes were no blessings, 
but curses rather. They were hopes or bad impulses and ere- 
ated inactivity and the loss of true self-reliance. The cases men- 
tioned resemble very closely the state of Peer Gynt. But no- 
where came any real Solvej—‘‘the woman of the golden road’’ 
—whose devotion could enfold the fractions in a sheepfold of 
human dignity. 


Every hope or longing that kills progressive activity is a 
curse. Often, too often, the Messianic hope has been a creator 


of more weakness in those who were already weak. Be careful 
when you trust a hope! 


(5) The Hebrew Messianic idea did not find its solution in 
the New Testament. Messiahnism or the innate longings of the 
human heart did not die out and disappear from the human 
race. Nay, far from it! The longings are deeper than ever. 
The calls for relief are louder than ever because sufferings are 
keener than ever. The weak human hearts have not been made 
over and the imagination has not yet seen its salvation. Church- 
ism has sharpened the edges of the problem and is daily telling 
the flocks that they need sheepherding. It never tells anybody 
to trust self or the Spirit which the Lord said he left the 
Church as a guide. Churchism only proclaims that Jesus was 
born as Messiah. It administers no healing and is not the true 
Church. The proclamation that Jesus was the Christ or fhe 
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Messiah is not relief to anybody individually, unless that Mes- 
siah has come individually. It is, as Angelus Silesius sang: 
‘What good is it to me, that Christ was born in Bethlehem, if 
he is not born in my own heart?”’ 

(6) Jesus once admitted to his disciples that he was Messiah 
(Matt. XVI. 17, 21,25. Mark VIII, 29, 31, 34. Luke IX, 20, 
22, 25), but he immediately forbade them to tell it to anybody. 
Why? Because it was only true in a certain sense. He admitted 
it to his disciples because they were not familiar with the Logos 
idea, but only familiar with the Messiah idea. And he changed 
this Messianic idea by declaring that Messiah was not to tri- 
umph but to suffer, and, that deliverance to life only comes by 
losing life. This change in the form of the Messiah idea makes 
it the Logos. You shall read in a following essay that the 
Logos is the building power in life, the ever self-sacrificing 
power which out of itself builds up the new. And that is the 
office, the Christ office of Jesus. That part of Jesu instruc- 
tion the unlettered disciples could, of course, not understand. 
They could only appreciate the emotional ideas that touched 
their own weakness and incompleteness. In the light of this 
explanation you can understand how little there is in the dec- 
laration of Jesus that he was the personal Messiah expected, and 
that Churchism has completely misunderstood him, and there- 
fore has been misled to understand the old prophecies as being 
prophecies about a personal Messiah, which they were not, and 
which I shall show in the next essay. 

Thus far I have only painted dark pictures, and the Messiah 
idea looks gloomy. 

I will now turn to another page of my record and show you 
‘What is a Messiah?’’ such as Solvej was, and, such as you and 
I may be, and how we may make the blind see and the lame walk 
and the sick take up their beds and walk away. While the sick 
may rave and suffer morbid conditions, the Messiah is not in- 
sane nor diseased. 


The overman is not a myth, and the substance of our fairy 
tales is true, if we only follow the Inner Life. 

Souls may bear divine children, Messiahs, for other less 
strong souls. 


The eternal ‘‘work and days’’ is for every one who will 
follow the shining ways. 
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There is a faith that can lift mountains; its name is Truth, 
and its temple glows in a celestial fire. 

The admission to that temple is open to all men and women 
of decision and sincerity. 

You who are strong and healthy, come and help! Epidemics 
and death are abroad. Doctors and nurses are needed. Messiahs 
are wanted more than ever!! 

(7) We are Messiahs, or, Sun-ways, to others when we fe- 
gard moral and spiritual forces as omnipresent; when our ideal- 
ism is practical and when we reject fears and the judgment of 
sense; and when the vision of the power of truth, love, purity 
and goodness is always before us, and, when we realize that these 
are immeasurably superior to all that the world can set against 
us, even if malice for the time triumphs. And finally our 
messiahship is undeniable if we live like Jesus ‘‘under the power 
of the world to come’’ (Hebr. VI. 5) that is to say, not in the 
moment, but in the future realization of the Ideal—in evolu- 
tionary expectancy. ‘The same is true if we translate this sen- 
tence applying it to ourselves: ‘‘If we have tasted the word of 
God that it is good,’’ for no ordinary person ean have such an 
experience. Only sanity can see that life is good; only health 
enjoys it; normal people are the real saints and saviors. 

A further confirmation of the peace and love mission of a 
Messiah can be found in the literal translation of the word. 
It means an ‘‘anointed one,’’ and anointment is with oil, oil of 
gladness, oil of devotion. A Messiah is an olive leaf, a sign 
of peace and thereby of fecundity, which only thrives in peace, 
and, of prosperity, which results from that peace. 

There is a profound symbolism in the story about the dove 
which Noah sent out from the ark. It brought back an olive 
leaf; a sure sign that chaos was at an end and that a new order 
was established. <A leaf fills a most important office in the 
economy of creation. It purifies the air of all foulness; and 
oil makes all paths smooth. When the moral air, full of decay 
and combustion produced by sin and degeneration has been 
cleaned out, we sprout again as new trees of life. The leaf, 
the olive leaf, is then a type of balance in nature, and, is not a 
Messiah such an at-oner? Destroy the woods and you destroy 
the balance of nature! Take away the Messiah from the econ- 
omy of the soul and death follows. The soul needs love and 


devotion for food and cannot be without it, as little as the body 
ean be without food. 
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By devotion to others we become such olive leaves of glad- 
ness and restore them to the ‘‘sun’s way’’ as did Solvej. We 
thus become Messiahs. 

If I now take my key to an explanation of what a Messiah- 
ship means from Isaiah, which I may well do, then I say a Mes- 
siah is a love messenger; not merely a lover, but one that comes 
in response to all that which lies in the subeonscious and which 
represents our experiences and joys and sorrows and pains. The 
Messiah message appeals to the heart rather than to intellect. 
It is an answer to our cries for peace, for realization of ideals 
and for that rest which means soul communion, communion with 
one’s self and one’s Highest Self. 

In this respect a love message is a Messiah message. It 
aims at life rather than at thought. It will do something rather 
than think something. It will exchange life and power and 
will take no other substitute. It will meet and realize the 
heart’s real longings and these are always for life and life 
values. 

If you read Isaiah’s prophetic hope you will see all this in 
it. There is no philosophy in it, no scientific declaration in it. 
It is a rich imagination burning with hopes of an ideal kingdom 
or spiritual republic, in which Love shall reign through a Love- 
man, a man whose illumination is not a reflected light, but the 
song of a large and warm heart, a heart like Solve}’s, that cre- 
ates devotion, a devotion that places any Peer Gynt on the Sun’s 
way. 

The rise of the Jewish personal Messiah hope in times of 
degeneracy recalls to my mind a quotation from ‘‘ Book of Trav- 
els’? by Johannes Joergensen, a Danish novelist. ‘‘ The morning 
is absolute truth; the evening is a lying juggler. No one should 
live his life except upon the wisdom of the morning.’’ The 
Jews who generated the personal Messiah idea did not live in 
the sunrise or on the sun-ways. The lying juggler of the even- 
ing betrayed them. I shall show you this. And Churchism is 
still sitting in the playhouse though the night is far advanced. 
No deus ex machina has yet appeared. 


This is all I have to say at present about the theosophy and 
the philosophy of the Messiah idea. 

The historical part of the subject will follow in my next 
essay. 





MAVAKU’S DELIVERANCE. 
A TALe oF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 
TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEU. 


To A TALE OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER, TOLD AT THE CoURT OF 
OmEE, IXING OF THE GREAT MippLE Country, Aanp By Him Catuep 
THE TALE OF Mavaku’s DELIVERANCE, SET DOWN BY Lipo-va, THE 
ScrIBE, GIVE EAR: 


N Asvagan, where mighty deeds are done that ring through 
time in burning letters spelled, where men have learned 
the power to hold the earth and all her spirits, subject to 
their need, there wrought one who was greater than them 

all, Mavaku, warrior of the golden shield. His deeds were sung 
about the night-time fire and whispered by the lover to his love 
and talked of where men met to work or feast, and mothers 
crooned them with their lullaby. The ragged urchin and the 
ardent youth, the warrior, the merchant and the slave, and even 
holy men, when they began some arduous undertaking, each 
could find among the deeds that Mavaku had done something to 
emulate, a fire to hope. And yet the great Mavaku was but 
man. butman! Who knows how great a man ean be? 

Hor he, Mavaku, had well tilled the soil till every grain of 
earth bloomed forth with green, and evil things found nowhere 
rooting place. And he, Mavaku, with the river flood had cleansed 
the land of all foul things that ereep. And he, Mavaku, had 
lit many fires to burn the past that other men had made. And 
he, Mavaku, had made pure the air that those who know the law 
might breathe in peace. The Lion and the Herring of the Sea, 
the Dragon and the Eagle of the Air, these were his friends; for 
he had fed them with the bones, entrails and blood of evil men 
that he had slain in battle and in many a night encounter, 
fraught with danger dark, in both his own and far-off foreign 
lands. 

In Asvagan the law says men shall wed lest earth become 
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unpeopled. Mavaku, because his deeds were great, defied the 
law. In days of youth, when dreams of love are ripe, a vision 
came to Mavaku, a dream. He stood upon the mountain’s 
highest spire, which, from Asvagan, shining white is seen when 
spread the clouds each year in early spring. Alone he stood. 
Stilled were the cries of men, far down below him on the seething 
plain; hushed were the cries of jackals, and the wings of flying 
birds reached never to that peak. The winds, the breathing of 
the earth, were not. All silent, still, the mountain’s highest 
spire held perfect rest. Mavaku, too, was still. Then, in his 
dream, a vision filled the air; by myriad angels borne a virgin 
came and lit beside him on the mountain’s top. There stood 
they, Mavaku and this dream maid, and gazed an instant in 
each other’s eyes—a living instant; an eternity. No word they 
spoke, and yet these two conversed. 

‘Who art thou and whence comest thou, my love?’’ Mavaku 
asked her, and her answer came: 

‘‘T am thy promised one from Otherwhere. Seek for me 
hard yet shalt thou never find unless within the earth thy search 
is made and in the waters underneath the earth and through the 
air beneath thy journey leads. Then shalt thou find me at thy 
journey’s end.”’ 

And then she told him of the mighty deeds he first must do 
ere on his search of love he might depart, and dangers he would 
meet. 

‘*How shall I know,’’ Mavaku questioned her, ‘‘when that 
time comes that I may seek thee, love?’’ And she replied: 

‘*Thou standest here alone, far from the world, where all 
is peace and still. When, though the world in angry tumult roar 
and men beset thee on all sides, thou canst stand firm alone, then 
will the lamps of night proclaim the time is come to make thy 
search.’’ 

And after all was told their love-gaze sank; the instant, the 
eternity, was passed, Mavaku looked about and was alone. Then 
cried he: 

‘Where, my princess, hast thou gone?’’ 

3ut as he woke the echoes with his ery he fell from off the 
lofty mountain spire, and as he fell the dream dispelled itself. 

Therefore did Mavaku his mighty deeds and set at naught 
the law that bade him wed. His every duty had he well fulfilled, 
and knew by gazing on the lamps of night the time was come 
that he could seek his love. 
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The king of Asvagan, proud Yehephe, an iron master was 

to those he ruled. He stood beneath the law and held it up 
that none might say his kingdom was ill-ruled. To him there 
came the news that Mavaku was fast preparing to depart, with- 
out a wife or offspring in the land. Whereat his wrath was 
creat; this thing must never be! 
5 Now, there were those that Mavaku had slain for evil deeds 
and foul unseemly acts. They loved him not, and them Yehephe 
ealled. And there were those whose deeds did not shine forth 
as did the deeds that Mavaku had wrought. They envied hin, 
and them Yehephe ealled. And there were those who did no 
deeds at all and said Mavaku had not done enough. And those 
there were who, like Asvagan’s king, held dear the letter of the 
law. All these and many more, Mavaku’s holy foes who bore 
no love for him, Yehephe called. 

And so it passed when Mavaku, prepared and fresh anointed 
with the morning dew, made ready to descend within the earth, 
a shout uprose which made him pause and turn. And there be- 
held he those that he had slain for evil deeds and those that he 
had cast aside when forth he went to win the world because their 
worth was evil in his sight. These hemmed him around, and 
when their numbers grew till all were there, then each with 
angry voice: 

‘‘Great that thou art, yet greater wert thou, far, hadst thou 
our might but added to thine own. Fool, simple one, who 
thought to cast us off, yet now our day of reckoning is come. 
Fool, simple one, who thought to east us off!’’ 

They mocked him thus, each evil one and all, and Mavaku 
was sore beset indeed. Then ealled he forth those men of evil 
face whom, when sore tempted, he had made his own to aid his 
fight when hard pressed by the foe, yet only when by evil men 
beset. These now he called to aid him in this time. And they 
came forth, the kinsmen of his foes, and stood about him, waiting 
for his word. 

‘‘Go forth,’’ he said, ‘‘and show these evil men and show 
these others I have cast aside that yet my folly has not been 
so great that I have yet the fire to fight the fire.’’ 

And forth they went, these that had raised his arm against 
their brothers in the ranks about. But when they reacheé 
their kin they fought them not but turned and mocked Mavak 
where he stood, and called him Adhma, he whose heart is false 

‘Oh, holy one, who purified the world, all evil hast thou pr 
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apart from thee; yet even now thou askest evil men to aid thee 
that thou mayest break the law.”’ 

They mocked him thus, each evil one and all, and Mavaku 
was sore distressed indeed. Then called he forth those honored 
ones and great who in his mighty deeds had had a part and in 
his fame had shared. 

‘*Go forth,’’ he said, ‘‘and put these evil friends and foes to 
flight that I may make my greatest deed of all.’ 

And they went forth, these honored men and great, against 
the evil host that was about, but when they reached them lifted 
not their hands, but turned and answered him with dignity: 

‘‘Sire, ever when thy ery of battle came thou found us 
waiting, ready to thy call; we were thy slaves, thy word to us the 
law; and when thy fame was great our fame was small, yet well 
content were we to serve thee well, for with thy fame Asvagan’s 
fame grew too. But now, against the law, against the king, thy 
word commands us and we cannot heed. Where is thy fame, 
thy honor, fallen now when thou wouldst bid us fight against our 
land?”’ 

In Asvagan were other honored men that Mavaku in times 
of need had spurned because their life and manner were not his. 
Yet now, when other friends were turned away, he ealled to them 
to aid him and win fame. ‘They heard his eall and came, but 
not to him. ‘They stood about among the growing throng and 
showed their mighty arms that he had spurned and mocked him 
even as the first had done. 

Then Mavaku arose. In thundering voice: 

‘““This is enough! Begone, | warn you all, lest I eall forth 
my men of awful strength!’’ 

Yehephe’s army heard Mavaku’s threat yet wavered not— 
they stood beneath the law. Then called Mavaku forth his men 
of strength and bade them slay all these that held him back. 
His men of strength were terrible to see and even Yelhephe leld 
them in dread, which Mavaku knew well, therefore rejoiced. 
But when he did command them these to slay they turned and 
mocked him too: 

‘Oh, little man, with our aid wert thou strong and grew in 
fame. In battle and in doing mighty deeds ours was the arm 
that struek, where thine was weak. Oh, little weakling, he who 
boasts of strength and power and fame and mighty, wondrous 
deeds, we aid the king—where is thy greatness now?’’ 

But even then did Mavaku not fear, for there, beside him, 
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stood Megaraju, he of great courage, bearer of the shield. And 
even as Mavaku turned to him he showed his back and joined 
Yehephe’s throng and Mavaku was very sore afraid. 

Then came the mourners, clothed in robes of night, and sang 
the dirge of those who are no more. They sang of hope grown 
cold and fame grown dim and honor faded and the winter time, 
the mockery of rising but to fall, the uselessness of waking but 
to sleep, the misery of living but to die; and ended with a prayer 
for the soul of him Yehephe was about to slay. 

Now, one among the mourners, dry and gray and wrinkled, 
widowed in her early life, whom Mavaku one long-forgotten time 
had sheltered when the law would have her blood, approached 
him as the mourners danced their dirge and gazed an instant in 
his hopeless eyes. And as she gazed Mavaku saw again those 
eyes that in the vision he had seen, and heard again what he had 
soon forgot: he, ere his love could be, must stand alone amid an 
angry world. ‘Then he arose and looked upon the throng, and 
in his look they read what overbore their turbulence and quelled 
with awe the fierceness in each heart. Unseen, they saw a law 
unknown to them; unheard, they heard a warning to desist; 
vaguely they felt that were their mighty host augmented by the 
myriads gone before, yet would their strength prevail not him 
to hold. In shame their heads dropped as Mavaku gazed, as 
sinks the grain beneath the reaper’s knife. 

Then came the messengers to Yehephe and told what was 
befalling in the field. And Yehephe brought forth his royal 
cloak and grasped his royal staff and donned his crown and 
with his splendid retinue went forth to hold Mavaku from de- 
parting. When he came to where Mavaku stood alone he spoke 
him kindly, making clear his words: 

‘‘T know not by what power, magic art, thou hast today 
dispersed my mighty host, and standest here alone, unmoved, 
unharmed, yet so my messengers have brought the word. And 
having wrought this greatest deed of all, no more can I command 
thee to do aught. I come to thee as comes a kindly friend, 
a friend to thee and friend to Asvagan. 

“Great men of fame oft has Asvagan seen, and loved them 
well, but never one like thee. And, as thy greatness far out- 
shines them all, so shall our love for thee our love for them. 
Stay, then, among us. Be our prince, our king, and lead Asvagan 
to be king of lands. 

‘Behold, before me here, my daughters fair. Choose thou 
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the fairest, take her for thy wife and claim my kingdom as thy 
wedding gift.’’ 

Mavaku gazed upon the daughters fair of Yehephe, the King 
of Asvagan. And many whispered softly in his ear to take a 
bride and win the wedding gift. But Mavaku, when he had 
gazed at length, turned to Yehephe, saying: 

‘*Noble king, think not I hold thy daughters here not fair— 
no fairer in thy kingdom have I found. ‘Think not I value not 
thy proferred gift, for who holds valueless a kingdom’s crown? 
But I go forth to seek my promised bride, a princess in a might- 
ier land than this, that 1 may some day lead thy worthy folk 
into that fairer land of Otherwhere. Make way, that I may go.” 

Then rose the ire of Yehephe, when ‘‘fairer land’’ he heard, 
And on Mavaku’s neck Yehephe fell and wrestled with him, 
matched his giant strength against who was the strongest in the 
land. From high-noon tide until the set of sun they wrestled, 
these of unmatched might and strength, and as the sun beneath 
the mountain sank Mavaku threw Yehephe to the ground and 
placed his foot upon the heaving breast, but slew him not, be- 
cause he was a king. 

Now no man was there left to bid him stay. Then came 
Mavaku’s friend, the mighty Lion, and opened wide the earth 
beneath his feet. And when Mavaku entered in and came upon 
the waters underneath the earth, the aged Herring of the Shore- 
less Sea sucked in the waters in his ample gills and dried the 
sea, that Mavaku might pass. Then came his friend, the Eagle 
of the Air, and wafted him across his wide domain. The Dragon 
of the Fire saw him come and drew his breath, whereat the 
flames were still, that Mavaku might pass his sacred place, for 
he on earth had conquered all that were. 

In Asvagan no more Mavaku lives, but many men who know 
of Otherwhere have come to Asvagan to lead men there. They 
tell that Mavaku has sent them forth to find his brothers. But 
Asvagan’s king will listen not to any tales they tell, and knows 
not that they are Mavaku’s sons. To him, Mavaku, he who 
stood alone, is but a curse, an evil memory. 


And when the Ancient Traveller had finished, the King made 
a question to the Court and said: 

‘*Be there one here, who, like Mavaku, ean stand alone?”’ 

And many there were who rose and made to say 

‘*T am he.’’ 

But the words, though framed, would not utter and each i2 
turn gazed at the king and sank again to his seat. 

And this, too, because those who come may read in it aught, 
have I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, set down. 


A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Drxon Le PLonceEon. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 


I*rom end to end now rocked the land 
Till nothing could its throes withstand. 
If swathed in agonizing flame 

To water’s brink a victim came 

And plunged within, ’t was but to sink 
And, drowning, fiery liquid drink. 


An awful stream of lava sped 

Beyond the shore; the ocean fled; 
Before its scathing foe it backed, 
Retreating till its waves were stacked; 
An instant like a wall they stood, 

Then homeward surged—destructive flood 
That stayed not in its former bound, 
But onward rushed with thrilling sound, 
And all that came within its reach 

Was lapped from off the swelling beach. 
Thick boiling mud and scalding steam 
Inflicted torture. Curse and scream 
Rang on the air. Hot ashes, sand, 

And branding flint, fell on the strand. 


Nor yet was Homen satisfied ; 

His might no more should be defied. 

The ships now felt his burning sword, 

Till frantic grew the men on board. 

Their raging agony to ease 

Some flung themselves into the seas 
To die in seething mud. 
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Upon all sides the red tongues leaped, 

Were mortals, mad with pain, soon heaped 
The decks with heavy thud, 

To writhe in torture where they lay 

*Mid pumice red and ashes gray. 


By flames and scalding water mauled 

On death the wretched victims called— 
Their outer form so torn and seared 
That charred and fleshless bone appeared. 


Now down upon them like a wall 
Beset by fire, a huge black squall 
Came sweeping, furiously flung, 
And howling as with anguish wrung: 
It wrapped the ships in pitchy night; 
The ocean rearing in its might, 
An arching wave formed overhead, 
And gathered hosts unto the dead, 
Engulfing ’neath a watery pall 
The ships there anchored, great and small. 
Like foaming spray big triremes tossed 
Helled over, flamed, and plunged the deep, 
Sucked down below, forever lost 
In long eternity of sleep. 
As mountain-like the waves up-reared 
The land a sinking vale appeared; 
Till down the waters fell anew, 
On rushed, and swiftly overthrew 
What Homen yet had spared. Back fled 
The ocean to its death-filled bed, 
And on its giant wave was borne 
Wild ruin from the city torn. 
3ut still again up towered the wall; 
Back, back, the waters drew, to fall 
Upon the panting, dying, land— 
While maddened victims from the strand 
Fought still with fate to seek the height 
Of spots they deemed secure; and right 
Was merged in universal strife— 
For each would save his own dear life. 
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In pieces now the land was torn, 
Until the gaps were overborne 

By waters rushing in; 
These dark polluted streams bereft 
Poor mortals of some dear one, left 
Upon the yonder brink, to rave 
And beg the powers above to save, 

To pardon every sin. 
Anon, these banks the pleaders heaved 
Within the gulfs, of life bereaved. 


Beyond the vale some tried to flee 
And win the slopes, to perish free 
From maniac fellowmen. Unclad 
And burned; with terror nearly mad, 
On struggled they, and trampled those 
Who helpless lay in dying throes: 

At last, the horrors of that night 
Were unrevealed by any light. 


The Sacred Height of Poseidon 
Whose belts of water round it shone 
More slowly yielded to the throes, 
And stood above the lava flows. 

Good Manab and her vestals there 

A temple owned; and now appalled, 
Upon her aid they loudly called: 

“Ah! save us! our Exalted One— 
Ere we thy servants are undone!’’ 
But she, quite calm and undismayed, 
Soothed every one—“Be not afraid; 
For unto life death ever leads; 
Destruction new creation feeds. 

Here may we wait and feel the world 
Sway, until we are deathward hurled— 
Perchance thro’ one long night of pain, 
At length to sink beneath the main. 
Life closes, and it lies with me 

From anguish now to set you free, 

If choose ye thus—to sink from life 
Unconscious of the parting strife. 
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Let every one declare her will; 

While we may yet the wish fulfill. 

If valor can suffice, decide; 

Or if in slumber hence to glide. 

Delay not! Poppy-drowse have I, 
Which lifts the fancy to the sky— 

Or sinks the mind in depths of gloom, 
Where human fears dark shapes assume. 
But sleep profound your lids shall seal, 
If for this drowse ye now appeal.” 


They wept—Some would, some would not sleep; 
At last, one only yet would keep 

Awake, with Manab to abide 

The end, from flame or whelming tide. 


With steady hand now hastened she 
The cup to fill—then smilingly : 

“My lilies sweet, ye will I save 

From scorching fire and rising wave; 
Sleep tranquilly, and wake no more 
Upon this heaving, fated shore.” 


"T was thus, within the holy place, 
Manab bestowed the parting grace 
Of sparing woe prolonged to these 
On whom the lord Cimil would seize. 
Anon, they lay quite dumb— 

So graciously their beauty set, 
Destruction should the task regret— 
Then, to her vestal, “Come, 

Said Manab, “None can enter here. 
Thou, Yulil, conquering thy fear, 

Come forth, and go not trom my side 
While breath within us yet shall bide. 
In yonder palace I will seek 

The king, with whom I now must speak 
Things long witheld, for he 

Hath played with life most guiltily.” 
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The priestess with her vestal took 

A path wherein they need not brook 
Petitions vain for help, and rage 

That death alone could now assuage. 
Invaded was the Sacred Height 

By mortals maddened with affright; 
While those whom duty bade remain 
Upon those grounds, could not restrain 
Their fears, but wildly fled to gain. 

A chance of safety on the main. 

A motly crowd had entered in 

The palace walls. Amid the din 

No sentry stood to bar the way 

Upon this last and awful day. 

All fled, each other rushing by, 

Not knowing where they went, or why; 
For universal frenzy gripped 

The Land of Mu, ere yet it slipped 
Forever from the sight of Kin— 

Thus immortality to win. 

What pen dare venture to relate 

The death-throes of that wondrous state— 
A state which had the earth acquired, 
And for the powers of Heaven aspired. 


The multitude, to reason lost, 

Were blind to treasures that had cost 
Thro’ generations, wealth untold— 

For brain and brawn must toil for gold. 
Eyes looked, unseeing; minds were held 
Fast shackled by grim Fear, that quelled 
Dear Reason, as a cloud the sun, 

3y tempest driven, hath outdone :— 
And nations on the earth go by 

Like fleeting clouds across the sky: 

For man is such a feeble thing 

When land and sky about him fling 
Their forces gathered for the strife, 
That he may scarcely hope for life. 

Here then, the splendors of the earth— 
Adorning halls where somg and mirth 
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Had erstwhile been,—stood valueless, 
As ever onward frantic press 

The mob—for all a mob became 

Since Death alone could force his claim. 


Thro’ council chambers, thro’ the halls 
Of banquets, out beyond the walls, 

Went Manab, finding not that king 

To whom her words she now would bring. 
But suddenly there came a thought— 
“The king protection may have sought” 
She said, “within the sacred fane 

Of Poseidon. We too will gain 

That height; and I rejoice that there 

My just arraignment he must bear.” 


In that same hour Cho bravely tried 

The side of Pepen to attain, 

And perished in the effort vain 
When flung by Homen where he died. 
Behold the ruler of this great 
And famous land (whose awful fate 
Shall storied be till chaos ends 
What records human history lends)— 
Gadeirus old still revels in 
Excesses, called by mortals sin. 

With Pepen kind, of tarnished fame, 
Oblivious he to sterner claim. 

Safe housed upon the Sacred Height, 
His court seems guarded from the plight 
That desolates the outer lands 

From mountain slopes to ocean strands. 


Great Hakol now had ceased to blaze— 
Above its top a purple haze 

O’erhung, rimmed with a golden beam 
Upon the west—a farewell gleam 

From that vast orb which nevermore 
Would send its rays upon that shore. 
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At early eve the king had gone 

To reach the fane of Poseidon; 
Believing this a place secure 

That safety would to him insure; 

And on his footsteps followed those, 

A very few, who had not chose 

To seize their own, and refuge gain 

By taking to the treachrous main. 
Pursued by fear, Gadeirus fled 

In search of safety where the dead 
Kings Atlas from the days of old 

Were treasured, sheathed in leaf of gold. 
His sycophants had left him now 

For death to blanch his cheek and brow 


Zatlil, jong since from Sais, shorn, 
Whose friendless life had been forlorn— 
Still followed at his master’s heel, 

But nevermore to him would kneel. 


Manab, in robes of purest white, 

Serenely came unto the Height, 

Yulil the vestal at her side— 

Brave-hearted for what’er betide. 

Within that ancient, hallowed fane 

The impious monarch hoped to gain 
Protection from the dreaded fate 

That other mortals must await. 

Here bowed he, praying—sometimes cursed, 
And dared the fates ’t attempt their worst; 
While Pepen clinging to him staid, 

And murmured, “I am not afraid— 

This holy place cannot be lost 

Nor down into the ocean tost.” 

They saw not Manab, while she heard 
What he replied to Pepen’s word :— 


“A naughty wench thou wert, but kind, 
Indulgent to my whims, and blind 
To surly frowns of wrath that drew 
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My brows. Could I my life renew 

I’d make thee queen—What awful peal 

Is that? It makes my senses reel— 

Zatlil, go see! I hate thy cold 

Unchanging stare. Thine arms unfold— 
Go yonder, look, and tell 

Us, quick! what promises the night— 

A gallant rescue or neglected plight. 
Hark! how the thunders swell!’ 


Zatlil moved not, but steadfast looked 
Within those eyes which ne’er had brooked 
Returning glance when he ordained, 
And held this wretch by fear enchained. 
At last he spake—“To one alone 

Shall I for evil now atone. 

Our master, Death, will take my hand 
And guide me to the unknown land. 
His servant I, but thine no more; 

Thy reign is dead ere sinks this shore. 
In vain thy orders wilt thou rave 

Till wrapped about by fiery wave. 
Rejoiced as I to know at last 

My anguish melts into the past. 

I fear thee not! I welcome death— 
For soon shall I renew life’s breath. 

A dolt was I in awe to dwell 

Of what thy evil tongue might tell. 

My master-tyrant Iear hath been; 
Him, in thy presence have I seen. 

Ah! fool, fool, fool! the worst to come 
Had been far less than terror dumb. 
Thou, Gadeirus, art turning now 

Stark mad! I see it on thy brow. 
Thy scourge of Fear, held over me, 
Recoils and lashes only thee.” 


The voice of Manab rising clear 
Responded :—‘‘Evil worse than FEAR 
Dwells not within the human mind 
Nor any shackles firmer bind.” 
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With hopes renewed the king cried, “Hail! 
Exalted One. Thou wilt avail 

At last!’—One slender hand she raised, 
And pointed till he also gazed 

Where, sheathed in gold, her brother slain 
Was placed. Then she, “Thy hope is vain— 
Nor might I save thee if I would, 

Assassin of the Just and Good! 

His spirit by me doth await 

The climax soon to seal our fate.” 


Defiant, tho’ convulsed with fear, 
Gadeirus cried, “No dead appear! 

Wait here to perish I will not— 

Am I, the king, by all forgot? 

Of all my ships will one not take 

Me hence? Ah! villains! to forsake 
Your generous lord. Great priestess, say 
Thy power can save us from this day; 
And not a wish of thine we'll thwart; 
Thy will shall be our chiefest thought.” 


To Manab, on the trembling floor 

He knelt; his jewels from him tore:— 
“Behold! my priceless gems give I— 
Say only that I need not die! 

Our ministers, false dogs! have left 
Their king of succor quite bereft. 
Think! Speak! thy wisdom lend 

To save us from a fearful end.” 


He grovelled while he clamored so, 
And clasped her feet, while throe cn throe 
Was sent by Homen’s awful might 
To shake the temple on the height. 


Manab, whose garments he had caught 

In frenzied clutch, stood deep in thought— 
Her gaze turned where the Great and Good 
Among his noble fathers stood :— 

To his dear form she thus addressed 
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Herself :—‘*A coward self-confessed 
Thy murderer stands, O heart of mine! 
Yet dares t’ implore a favoring sign. 

In dead of night took he thy breath, 
Betraying thee to sudden death. 

Thy presence, I, great Atlas, feel ;— | 
The evils of his life reveal | 
To him, that he at last may know 

Remorse, and learn the saving woe, 

Regret,—that wicked deeds bestow.” 


On Gadeirus she turned her gaze :— 
“Thou craven soul! At last bereft 
Of all authority and left 

To face the dread unknown. 
Convicted by the Law of Life 

Thy crimes thou wilt atone 
Thro’ matter’s weariness and strife, 

In wretched, servile state; 
Of all thy power and riches shorn, 

Long shalt thou toil and wait 
When in the flesh again art born— 

For such thy dreary fate. 
Alas for thee! thy stubborn will 
But served to wreak thy deeds of ill.” | 


To Pepen he returned and clung; 

The while on Manab’s words she hung—— 

Manab, who smiled upon her, kind, ) 
And pleaded softly, “Be resigned | 
Thou, Pepen, dear, gay butterfly, 
With me thou wilt not fear to die. 

Thy lot was cast in other mould 

Than mine; thy wings could not unfold 

To soar above the smiling earth— 

But time will bring the happier birth. 

No creature hast thou ever wronged 

Thy best was this, and never one 

More than his best hath ever done.” 
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With sobs the form of Pepen shook; 
While Manab turned again to look 
Upon the coward king, so late 
The arbiter of every fate,— 
And thus to him:—“Thou spirit black 
Of earth, ere long to wander back 
In search of woe; but first to pass 
With yonder groaning, motley mass 
Where chaos reigns. Out! out! we need 
Thee gone. Go forth and serve to feed 
A flame; its purifying breath 
Will give thy form completer death. 
Reject thee would the earth’s soft breast; 
Repulse thee to great ocean’s crest, 
Its bed abhors thy shame. 
The winds infuriated tell 
Thy crime. The thunders sound thy knell; 
Creation damns thy name! 
Whole nations yet unborn shall cry 
Thy infamy unto the sky. 
For power abused return shalt thou 
And ‘neath the weight of misery bow.” 


Gadeirus cursed, defied his fate, 
And rushed to seek the temple-gate— 
Believing yet escape might wait; 
Adown the slope he fled. 
But suddenly below his feet 
A seething chasm dread 
His frenzied vision yawned to greet— 
With terror howling, in he fell, 
Sucked deep within a flaming hell. 


The temple swayed, but Manab spoke, 
Consoling those who would invoke 
Her aid—for aid could not be lent 
When death upon a world was sent. 
“Great Poseidon extends his arms 
To gather us,” she said, “The swarms 
3eyond will reach us not; the flame 
This holy shrine is not to claim. 
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Behold! yon golden Poseidon 

His ocean-bed will rest upon. 

Now close unto us Homen gloats; 

Our cradle rocks and outward floats 
To bear us whence all mortals came’— 


Her voice was lost in deafening sound, 

As frightful heavings of the ground 

Flung down across the onyx floor 

The living and the dead. A roar 

Like nothing ever heard before 

Broke on the air. The land was rent 
In pieces ere to chaos sent. 


The mummied kings with gold o’erlapped; 

The vestals white with linen wrapped; 

The gemmed and gaudy Butterfly ; 

While struggling ever to their feet, 
A few there be who howling greet 

The hour of doom. Their death-bed rocks 

And quivers as the rending shocks 

Come fast and faster, till the waves 
Bear off the prize that ocean craves. 


Now o’er the water vast appear } 
But mountain-peaks, all gray and drear. 

The billows pause not in their dirge; 

The sighing winds their voices merge, 
And cry, “Far down within the deep 

Unnumbered generations sleep.” 


Sing too the spirits of the foam 

And sprites of flame that ever roam— 

“Life unto thee, O land, we gave; 

Now shrouded by the sobbing wave, 

Great Mu wakes not; in Ocean’s bed 

She lies, in silent darkness,—dead.” 
THE ENp. 
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APOTHEGMS OF MYSTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By Nuruo pE MANnnHar. 


things. 
In the human soul there is a divine principle, in 
virtue of which man resembles and is one with the 
Divine. 

Man becomes truly Christ-like when he conforms himself to 
the divine will or when giving himself up to the service of the 
divine Being, he becomes wholly changed and transsubstantiated 
with the Divine, as the bread in the sacrament is unto the mys- 
tical body of Christ. 

God is a pure good in himself and therefore will dwell and 
manifest himself nowhere save in a pure soul. 

The soul pure and enlightened sees through itself. It 
needeth not to seek God afar off; it finds him in itself when in its 
natural purity and fleeth into the supernatural of the pure God- 
head; and thus it is in God and God in it, and what it doeth, it 
doeth in God and God doeth in it. 

Man having proceeded from Deity is destined to return and 
become one with Deity again. 

Human life is God’s life for God lives in man. 

God is a circle whose center is everywhere and his circum- 
ference nowhere. 

Fe is no free soul who looks for a reward for his well-doing, 
or does what is right through fear of hell punishment. 

He alone is free who loves good for its own sake and does 
what is right because in well doing is blessedness. 

In himself, God is an eternal unity, an eternal nothing, an 
> without time or space. He fills all things and is in all 
things. 

The Divine needs no habitation or temple, for he is without 
and within the world equally alike, deeper than thought, higher 
than imagination; no numbers can express his greatness. 


To Divine alone is the true Being, the real substance of all 
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The whole of nature is the body of God. 

God is in all things as the sap in the germ and flourishing 
tree. 

In the stillness of the twilight we may feel the presence of 
the holy Spirit, in whose kingdom all creatures rejoice to live. 

If our vision be purified we may see God everywhere. He 
is in us and we are in him and if our lives are holy we may 
know ourselves to be divine. 

All is in man, who is the living book of the Divine. 

The happiness and misery of every creature is regulated 
by its own state and manner of existence in the Divine. 

Whatever the Divine gives us, is something of and from 
himself. and thus we become more and more partakers of the 
divine nature. 

A spark of the light and spirit of God is still in man. It 
has a strong and natural tendency towards the eternal light from 
which it came. This light is Christ in us. 

‘‘God never yet has been, nor will he ever be; 

But yet before the world, and after it, is he. 

What God is, no one knows, nor sprite nor light is he, 
Nor happiness, nor one, nor even divinity. 

Nor mind, love, goodness, will, nor intellect far-seeing, 
Nor thing, nor naught nor soul, nor yet essential being. 
He is what I and thou may vainly strive to learn, 
Until to gods like him, we worldly creatures turn. 








